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WE ARE GROWING OLD. 


We are growing old—how the thought will rise 
When a glance is backward cast 

On some long remembered spot that lies 

In the silence of the past : 

Jt may be the shrine of our early vows, 

Or the tomb of early tears ; 

But it.seems like a far-oif isle to us, 

Ja the’stormy sea of years. 

Oh, wide and wild are the waves that part 
Our steps from its greenness now, 

And we miss the joy of many a heart, 

And the light of many a brow ; 

For deep o’er many a stately bark 

Have the whelming billows rolled, 

That steered with us from that early mark— 
Oh, friends, we are growiog old. 


Old in the dimness and the dust 

Of our daily toils and cares. 

Old in the wrecks of love and trust 
Which our burdened memory bears, 

Each form may wear to the passing gaze 
The bloom of life's freshness yet. 
And beams may brighten our latter days, * 
Which the morning never met. ' 
But oh the changes we have seen, 

In the far and winding way ; 

The graves in our path that have grown green, 
And the lecks that have grown gray! 


The sable or the gold; 
But we saw their snows upon brighter hair— . 


% The winters still on our own may spare 
And, friends, we are growing old. 


We have gained the world’s cold wisdom now, 
We have learned to pause and fear; : 
But where are the living founts whose flow | 
Was a joy of heart to hear? : 
We have won the wealth of many a clime, 

And the lore of many a page ; 

But where is the hope that saw in time 

But its boundless heritage ? 

Will it come again when the violet wakes, 

And the woods their youth renew ? 

We have stood in the light of sunny brakes, 
Where the bloom was deep and blee ; 

And our souls might joy in the spring-time then, 
But the joy was faint and cold, 

For it ne'er could give us the youth again 

Of hearts that are growing old. 


Stranorlar Frances Browne. 


HOPE ON! 

BY WILLIAM JONES. 
Why should the step falter, and tears dim the sight, - 
And care shade our pleasure, as day melts in night! 
Why droops the sad brow with its weight of despair! 
If it turned but on high, lo! a rainbow is there ! 
’Tis the semblance of Hope, and the glory it leaves 
Should appeal to the bosom that thoughtlessly grieves ; 
For the mist but created the hues where they shone : 
So the heart in its troubles should ever hope on ! 


Hope on! Thus the mariner sings 'midst the gale, 

With a glance on the ccean, no terrors can quail ; 

The storm may rage round him, and wild shriek the blast, 
No fear daunts his spirit—he hopes to the last! 

Through the veil of thy sorrows look forth then resign’d, 
Let faith in the future, illumine the mind, 

For if earth were to fail thee, still, friendless, and lone, 
There's a home far beyond it. Hope on, then!—ygope on ! 


SUSPIRIA DE PROFUNDIS.—Paxr I. 
Tue Arriiction or 

(There are few readers. emphatically so called—who are not acquainted with 

“ The Confessions of an Opium Eater,”’—a work which excited a startling in 
terest on all who took it in hand, from the devourer of narrative and description 
to the contemplative examiner of the human heart and actions. Those ‘ Confes 
sions’ open up an operative power over the mind, the imagination, and the phy 
sique that few had previously taken into consideration, and the influence of the 
stimulant was depicted—we may almost say proved—in such a manner that i! 
may well be doubted whether the book did more good than harm. Many who 
were not shocked were lured,and many were both shocked and lured into this fa 
tal habit which the author now tells us, as almost miraculous, he has conquered 


| as his mortal frame, the victory was not without wonnds which cicatriced, but 
' were not entirely healed ; that in grief or misfortunes he had longings and cast 
lingering looks towards the fatal temporary reliever of his thoughts, and that he 
rie jays before the world his third and heaviest prostration before the “ dark 
| idol. 
| How forcefully he compares the emotions of his heart when he found 
, that he was a third'time the victim of his strong enemy, and without a hope of 
ever getting free again, with those of another in most desperate circumstances, 
| —let the following description of them tell : Fig 


|, “ As applicable to this tremendous situation, (the situation of one escaping 
_ by some refiuent current from the maelstrom roaring for him in the distance, 
| who finds suddenly that this current is but an eddy, wheeling round upon the 
same maelstrom,) I have since remembered a striking incident in a modern 
novel. A lady abbess of a convent, herself suspected of Protestant leanings, 
| and in that way already disarmed of all effectual power, fi one of her own 
| nuns (whom she knows tobe innocent) accused of an offe leading to the 
most terrific of punishments. The nun will be immured alive if she is found 
| guilty ; and there is no chance that she will not—for the evidence against her 
is strong—unless something were mace known that cannot be made known ; 
| and the judges are hostile. All followsin the order of thé reader's fears. The 
| witnesses depose ; the evidence is without effectual contradiction ; the convic- 
| tion is declared ; the judgment is delivered ; nothing remains but to see exe- 
| cution done. At this crisis the abbess, alarmed too late for effectual interposi- 
| uon, considers with herself that, according to the regular forms, there will be 
| one single night open during which the prisoner cannot be withdrawn from her 
| own separate jurisdiction. This one night, therefore, she will use, at any haz- 
| ard to Perself’ forthe salvation of her friend. At midnight, when all is hush- 
ed in the convent, the lady traverses the passages which lead to the cells of 
| prisoners. She bears a master-key under her professional habit. Ass this will 
|\open every door in evéry corridor,—already, by anticipation, she feels the lux- 
‘ary of holding her emancipated friend within her arms. Suddenly she has 
reached the door ; shedescriesa dusky object; she raises her lamp; and, 
ranged within the recess of the entrance, she beholds the funeral benner of the’ 
Holy Office, and the black robes of its inexorable officials. 
| L apprehend that, in a situation such as this, supposing it a real one, the lady 
abbess would not start, would not show any marks exteroally of consternation 
or horror, The case was beyond (hat. The sentiment which attends the sud- 


‘den revelation that all is lost ! silently is gathered up into the heart ; it is too 


deep for gestures or for Words ; and no part of it passes to the outside. Were 
‘the ruin conditional, or were it in any point doubttul, it would. be natural to 
utter ejaculations, and to seek sy:apathy. But where the ruin is understood 
\to be absolute, where sympathy cannot be consolation, and counsel cennof be 
jhope, this is otherwise. ‘lhe voice perishes ; the gestures are frozen ; and the 
‘spirit of man flies back upon its own centre. I, at least, upon seeing those 
‘awful gates closed and hung with draperies of woe, as fora death already past, 
‘spoke not, nor started, nor groaned. One profound sigh ascended from my 
‘heart, and I was silent for days.’’] * 


It is so painful to a lover of open-learted sincerity, that any indirect traits 
of vanity should even seemto creep into records of profound passion ; and 
lyet, on the other hand, it is so impossible, without an unnatural restraint upon 
ithe freedom of the narrative, to prevent oblique gleams reaching the reader 
‘from such circumstances of luxury or elegance as did really surround my 
‘childhood, that on all accounts I think it better to tell him from the first, with 
the siMmplicity of truth, in what order of society my family moved at the time 
fromwhich this preliminary narrative is dated.. Otherwise it would happen 
that, merely by moving truly and faithfully through the crcumstances of this 


\\early experience, | could hardly prevent the reader from receiving an impres- 
|'sion as of some higher rank than did really belong tomy family. My tather 


‘was a merchant ; not in the sense of Scotland, where it means a man who sells 
greceries in a cellar, but in the English sense. a sense severely exclusive—viz, 
‘he was a man engaged in foreign commerce, and no other ; therefore, in whole- 
isale commerce, and no other,—which last circumstance it is important to men- 
‘tion, because it brings him within the benefit of Cicero’s condescending dis- 
‘tinction—as one to be despised, certainly, but not too intensely to be despised 
‘even by a Roman senator. He, this imperfectly despicable man, died at an 
‘early age, and very.soon after the incidents here recorded leaving to his family 
then consisting of a wife and six children, an unburtnened estate producing 
exactly 1600/ a-year. Natura'ly, therefore, at the date of my narrative, 
‘narrative it can be called, he had anin come still larger, from the addition of 
current commercial profits. Now, to any man who is acquainted with commer- 
cial life. but above all, with such life in England, it will readily oceur that in 
an opulent English family of that class—opulent, though not rich in a merean- 
itile estimate—the domestic economy is likely to be upon a scale of }iberality 
altogether unknown amongst the corresponding orders in foreign nations. 
Whether as to the establisament of servauts, or as to the provision made for 
the comfort of all its members, such a household not uncommoaiy eclipses the 
scale of living even amongst the poorer classes of our nobility, though the 
most splendid in Europe—a fact which, since the period of my infancy, I have 
nad many personal opportunities for verifying both in England and in Ireland. 
From this peculiar avomaly atlecting the domestic economy of merchants, there 
arises a disturbance upon the general scale of outward signs by which we 
measure the relations of rank. The equation, so to speak, between one order 
of society and another, which usually travels in the natural line of their com- 
parative expenditure, is here interrupted and defeated, so that one rank would 


twice, though each conquest was a dear one. We learn from him that althoug 


he twice subdued the insidious foe that was sapping his intellectual man as well 


be collected from the name ofthe occupation, and° another rank much higher, 
from the splendour of the domestic menage. I warn the reader, therefore, (or 
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rather, my explanation has already warned him,) that he is not to inferfrom sence. But still in my heart I trusted that she would come again. Summer 
any casual gleam of luxury or elegance a corresponding elevation of rank. | and winter come egain—erocuses and roses ; why not lite Jane? 

We, the children of the house, stood in fact upon the very happiest tier in) Thus easily was healed, then, the first we und in my infant heart. Not so 
the scaffolding of society for all good influences The prayer of Agar—*“ Give the second. Fer thou, cear, noble Elizabeth, around whose ample brow, as 
me neither poverty nor riches”—was realized for us. That blessing had we. often as thy sweet countenance rises upon the darkness, | fancy a tiara of light 
being neither too high nor too low ; high enough we were to see models of ora gleaming aureo/a in token of thy premature intellectual grandeur—thou 
good manners ; obscure enough to be left in the sweetest of sojitudes. Am- whose head, for its superb developements, was the astonishment of science* 
ply furnished with the nobler benefits of wealth, extra means of health, of in-| —thou next, but after an interval of happy years, thou also wert summoned 
tellectual culture, and of elegant enjoyment, cn the other hand, we knew away from our nursery ; and the night which, for me, gathered upon that event, 
nothing of its social distinctions. Not depressed by the consciousness of priva- frn after ny steps far into life; and perhaps at this day I resemble little for 
tions too sordid, not tempted into restlessness by the consciousness of privileges good or for iil that which else I should have been. Pillar of tire, that didst go 
too aspiring. we had no motives for shame, we had none for pride. Grateful before me to guide and to quicken—pillar of darkness, when thy countenance 
also to this hour J am, that, amidst luxuries in all things else, we were trained was turned away to God, that didst too truly shed the shadow of death over 
to a Spartan simplicity of diet—that we fared. in fact. very much less sump-| my young heart—in what scales should J weigh thee? Was the blessing 
tuously than the servants. And if (after the model of the emperor Mareus greater from thy heavenly presence, or the blight which followed thy departure? 
Aurelius) I should return thanks to Providence for all the separate blessings of Can a man weigh off and value the glories of dawn against the darkness of a 
my early situation, these four I would single out as chiefly worthy to be com- hurricane' Or, if he could, how is it that, when a memorable love has been © 
memorated—that I lived in the country ; that I lived in solitude ; that my in- followed by a memorable bereavement, even suppose that God would replace 
fant feelings were moulded by the gentlest of sisters, not by horrid pugilistic the sufferer in a point of time anterior to the entire experience, and offer to 
brothers ; finally, that I and they were dutiful children of a pure, holy, and cancel the woe, but so that the sweet face which had caused the woe should 
magnificent church. _ also be obliterated—vebemently would every man shrink from the exchange ! 

The earliest incidents in my life which affected me so deeply as tobe remem- !n the Paradise Lost, this strong instinct of man—to prefer the heavenly, 
berable at this day, were two, and both before I could have completed my mixed and polluted with the earthly, to a level experience offering neither one 
second year, viz. a remarkable dream of terrific grandeur abowt a favourite 90°F the other—is divinely commemorated. What worlds of pathos are in that 
nurse, which is interesting for a reason to be noticed hereafter ; and secondly, speech of Adam’s—‘ If God stould make another Eve,”’ &c.—that is, if God 
the fact of having connected a profound sense of pathos with the re-appear should replace him in his primitive state, and should condescend to bring again 
ance, very early in spring, of some crocuses. ‘This I mention as inexplicable, @ second Eve, ove that would listen to no temptation—still that original part- 
for such annual resurrectiovs of plants and flowers affect us only as memorials, "€T of his earliest solitude— 
or suggestions of a higher change, and therefore in connexion with the idea of, ' ‘Creature in whom excell’d 
death ; but of death I could, at that time, have had no experience whatever Whatever can to sight or thought be form'd, 

Holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet”’— 


This, however, I was speedily to acquire. My two eldest sisters—eldest of | i | 
a elder than myself—were summoned to an early! even now, when she appeared in league with an eternity of woe, and minister- ¥ 


three then living, an 


Me death. The first wh d was Jane—about a year older than myself. She ing to his ruin, could not be displaced for him by any better or happier Eve. 
m was three and a half, Pwo and a half, plus or minus some trifle that I do not “ Loss of thee !” he exclaims in this anguish of trial— 
Z recollect. But death was then scarcely intelligible to me, and I could not so “‘ Loss of thee : . 
B ra properly besaid to suffer sorrow as a sad perplexity. There was another death Would never from my heart ; no, no, I feel ; | 
‘va in the house about the sane time, viz. of a inaternal grandmother; but as she) The link of nature draw me; flesh of flesh, . 
eer! had in a manner come to us for the express purpose of dying in her daughter's, Bone of my bone thou art ; and from thy state 
Bt society, and from illness had lived perfectly secluded, our nursery party knew Mine never shall be parted, bliss or woe.”’ ‘ 
ee her but little, and were certainly more affected by the death (which I witnessed) By what was it that drew iny heart, by gravitation so strong, to my sister? ; 
‘ 


of a favourite bird, viz. a kingfisher who had been injured by an accident. Gaui a child, little above six years of age, place any special value upon her 


With my sister Jane's death [though otherwise, as I have said, less sorrowful i rettectual forwardness! Serene and capacious as her mind apeared to me v 
than unintelligible) there was, however, connected an incident which made a upon after review, was /hat a charm for stealing away the heart of au infant! ! 
most fearful impression upon myself, deepening my tendencies to thoughtful. Oh, no! I think of it now with interest, because it lends, in a stranger's ear, + ‘ 
ness and abstraction beyond what would seem credible for my vears. If there ., 1. justification to the excess of my fondness. But then it was lost upon ‘ 
was one thing in this world from which, more than from any other, nature had i, - of, if not lost, was but dimly perceived. Hadst thou been an idiot, my 8 
forced me to revolt, it was brutality and violence. Now a whisper arose inthe i260 not the less 1 must have loved thee—having that capacious heart over- e 
family, that a woman servant, who by accident was drawn off from her proper. flowing, even as mine overflowed, with tenderness, and steng, even 2s amine fi 
duties to attend my sister Jane for a day or two, had on one occasion treated |... ine by the necessity of being loved. ‘This it was which crownedithee r 
her harshly, if not brutally ; and as this ill treatment happened within two days |i), beauty— “ , a 
of her death—so that the occasion of it must have been some fretfulness in the | “Love, the holy sense oes p 
poor child caused by her sufferings—naturally there was a sense of awe diffused | Best gift of God, in ek won Seni ey 5 a 
through the family. I believe the story never reached my mother, and possi-/) ya lamp lighted in Paradise was kindled for me which shone so steadily v 
bly it was exaggerated ; but upon me the effect was terrific. I did not often’ in thee ; and never but to thee only, never again. since thy departure, durst [ p 
see the person charged with this cruelty; but, when I did, my eyes sought jiter the feelings which possessed me. For | was the shiest of children ; and p 
the ground ; nor could I have borne to look her in the face—not through anger:/|, natural sense of personal dignity beld me back at all stages of liie, irom ex- Y 
and as to vindictive thoughts, how could these lodge in a powerless infant’ | cing the least ray of feelings which I was not encouraged wholly to reveal. o 
The feeling which fell upon me was a shuddering awe. as upon a first glimpse * 1, Would be painful, and it is needless, to pursue the course of that sickness tt 
of the trpth that [ was in a world of evil and strife. Though born in a large nich carried off my leader and companion. She (according to my recollection th 
town, I had passed the whole of my childhood, except for the few earliest) 4) this moment) was just as much above eight years as I above six. And per- 0 
weeks, in a gural seclusion. With three innocent little sisters for playmates.) 1455 this natural precedency in authority o1 judgment, and the tender humility th 
sleeping always amongst them, and shut up for ever in a silent garden from all) with which she declined to assert it, had been amongst the fascinations of her le 
knowledge of poverty, or oppression, or outrage, I had not suspected until this) presence. It was upon a Sunday evening, or so people fancied, that the spark th 
moment the true complexion of the world - which myself and my grt > po of fatal fire fell upon the train of predispositions to a brain-cumplaint which had br 
living. Henceforward the character of’ my thoughts must have changed) yishero siumbered within her. She had been permitted to drink tea et the 
greatly ; for so representative are some acts, that one single case of the class |nouse of a labouring man, the father of an old female servant. The sun had 
is sufficient to throw open before you the whole theatre of possibilities in that’ so1 when she returned in the company of this servant through meadows reeking 
direction. I never heard that the woman, accused of this cruelty, took it at! vith exhalations after a fervent day. From that time she sickened. Happily 
all to heart, even after the event, which so immediately succeeded, had reflec’ 4 child in such circumstances feels no anxieties. Looking upon medical men 
ted upon it a more painful emphasis. On the other hand, { knew of a C4Se, ‘as people whose natural commission it is to heal diseases, since it is their 
and will pause to mention it, where a mere semblance and shadow of such cru- | yatyral function to profess it, knowing them only as ex-oficro privileged to make 
elty, under similar circumstances, inflicted tue grief of self-reproach through) war upon pain and sickness—I never bad a misgiving about the result. I fo 
the remainder of life. A boy, interesting in his appearance, as also from his’ y-ieyed indeed that my sister should lie in bed : 1 grieved still more sometimes th 
remarkable docility, was attacked, on a cold day of spring, by a complaint of'(' hear her moan. But all this appeared to me no more than a night of trouble ~ 
ea the trachea—not precisely croup, but like it. He was three years old, and had), wich the dawn would soon arise. Oh! moment of darkness and delirium, H 
- been ill perbaps for four days ; but at intervals had been in high spirits, a a!) when a nurse awakened me from that delusion, and launched God’s thunder- to 
RP capable of playing. This sunshine, gleaming through dark clouds, had con _ bolt at my heart in the assurance that my sister must die. Rightly it is said Fr 
Bai tinned even on the fourth day, and from nine to eleven o clock at night, he of utter, utter misery, that it “cannot be remembered.” Itself, as a remem- en 
had showed more animated pleasure than ever. Au old servant, hearing ° ‘brable thing, is swallowed up in its own chaos. Mere anarchy and confusion re 
bis illness, had called to see him; and her mode of talking with him had excl’ of mind fell upon me. Deaf and blind I was, as I reeled under the revelation. ue 
ted all the joyousness of his nature. About midnight his mother, fancying tha! | wish not to recal the circumstances of that time, when my agony was at its = 
his feet felt cold, was mufiling them up in flannels ; and, as he seemed to resist height, and hers in another sense was approachiung. Enough to say—that all fro 
her a little, she struck lightly on the sole of one foot as a mode of admonishing| | was soon over; and the morning of that day had at last arrived which looked on 
him to be quiet. He did not repeat his motion ; and in less then a minute his goyy, upon her innocent face, sleeping the sleep from which there is no awak- ans 
mother had him in her arms with bis face looking upwards. * What is the ‘ing, and upon me sorrowing the sorrow for which there is no consolation. oni 
meaning,’’ she exclaimed, in sudden affright, * of this strange repose settling) “Oy the day after my sister's death, whilst the sweet temple of her brain was we 
upon his features?” She called loudly to a servant in another room ; but be: || 561 ynyiolated by human scrutiny, | formed my own scheme for seeing her once Ho 
fore the servant could reach her. the child had drawn two inspirations—deep. |! yore, Not fur the world would | have made this known, nor have suffered a for 
yet gentle-—and had died in his mother’s arms. Upon this the poor afflicted |yitness to accompang#me. I had never heard of feelings that take the name u 
lady made the discovery that those struggles, which she had supposed to be of “ sentimental,” nor dreamed of such a possibility. But grief even in a child m8 
expressions of resistance to herself, were the struggles of departing life. It hates the light, and shrinks from human eves. The house was large; there th 
followed, or seemed to follow, that with these final stroggles had biended an... two siaircases ; and by one of these I knew that about noon, when all pie 
expression, on her part, of displeasure. Doubtless the child had not distinctly would be quiet, I could steal up into her chamber. I imagine that it was ex- i 
perceived it; but the mother could never look back to the incident without sory high noon when I reached the chamber door ; it was locked; but the key F 
self-reproach. And seven years after, when her own death happened, no ya. not taken away. Entering, I closed the door so softly, that, although it our 
progress had been made in reconciling her thoughts to that which only the | opened upon a hall which ascended through all the stories, no echo ran along of ; 
depth of love could have viewed as any offence : ‘|the silent walls. Then turning round, I sought my sisier’s face. But the bed we; 
So passed away from earth one out of those sisters that made up my nur- had been moved ; and the back was now turned Nothing met my eyes but ine 
sery playmates ; and so did my acquaintance (if such it could be called) com- | * * The astonishment of science.”—Her meaical at.tenaants were Dr. Pe.cival, a welle wa: 
mence with mortality. Yet, in fact, I knew little more of mortality than that| ‘known literary physician, who had been a correspondent of Conaorcet, D’Alemoert, &e,§ mo 
back. Ha interval of heaven-born ignorance ! racious immunity of in-), é ! a 
fanny Magen. disproportioned to ies strength ! I was sad for Jane’s ab- jnne — which, te my own knowledge, he repeated in after years, and wish enthu- pes 
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one large window wide open, through which the sun of midsuminer at noonday| of implements I carried, { was at first quite unable to gain my legs ; but when 
was showering down torrents of splendour. ‘The weather was dry, the sky was { did so, I found that Quarter-master Surtees was the person who was thus 
cloudless, the blue depths seemed the express types of infinity ; and it was not disturbiug iny rest. 

ssible for eye to behold or for heart to conceive any symbols more pathetic of —** Come, be quick there, Harris!” said he, as I picked my way by the light 
life and the glory of life. of the candle he held in his hand; “look amongst the men, and rouse up all 

Let me pause for one instant in approaching a remembrance so affecting and the shoemakers you have in the four companies. I have a job for them, which 
revolutionary for iny own mind, and ove which (if any earthly remembrance) must be done instantly. 
will survive for me in the hour of death,—to remind some readers, and to in- With some little trouble, and not a few curses from them, as I stirred them 
form others, that in the original Opium Confessions I endeavoured to explain up with the butt of my rifle, I succeeded in waking several of our snoring 
the reason* why death, ceteris paribus, 1s more profoundly affecting in sammer handicrafts ; and the quartermaster, bidding us instantly follow him, led the 
than in other parts of the year; so far at least as it is liable to any modification way to tbe very top of the convent stairs. Passing then into a ruinous looking 
at all from accidents of scenery or season. Tie reason, as I there suggested, apartment, along which we walked upou the rafters, there being no flvoring, he 
hes in the antagunisia between the tropical redundancy of life in summer and stopped when he arrived at its further extremity. Here he proceeded to call 
the dark sterilities of the grave. ‘The summer we see, the grave we haunt our attention to a quantity of barrels of gunpowder lying beside a large heap 
with our thoughts ; the glory is around us, the darkuess is within us. And, the of raw bullocks’ hides. 
two coming into collision, each exalts the other into scronger relief. Butin ‘Now, Harris,” said he, “keep your eyes opeu, and mind what you are 
my case there was even a subtler reason why the summer had this intense about here. General Crawfurd orders you instautly to set to work, aud sew 
power of vivifying the spectacle or the thoughts of death. And, reco!lecting up every one of these barrels in the hides lying before you. You are to sew 
it, often [ have been struck with the important truth—that far more of cur the skins with the hair outwards, and be quick about it, for the General swears 
deepest thoughts and feelings pass to us through perplexed combinations of that if the job is not finished in half an hour he wil! hang you.” 
concrete objects, pass to us as involutes (if | may com that word) in compound _ The latter part of this order was anything but pleasant, and whether the 
experiences incapable of being disentangled, than ever reach us directly, and in General really gave it, I never had an opportunity of ascertainmng. I only 
their own abstract shapes. it had happened that amongst our nursery collec- know that I give the words as they were given me; and, well knowing the 
tion of books was the Bible illustrated with many pictures. And in long dark stuff Crawfurd was made of, | received the candle from the hands of Surtees, 
evenings, as my three sisters with myself sate by the firelight round the guard and bidding the men get needle and waxed thread from their knapsacks as the 
of our nursery, no book was so much in request amongst us. It ruled us and quartermaster withdrew, I instantly prepared to set abuut the job : 
swayed us as mysteriously as music. One young nurse, whom we all loved, _ [ often think of that night's work as I sit strapping away in my little shopg 
before any candle was lighted, would often strain her eyes to read it for us; Richmond Street, Soho. It wasa curious scene to look at, aud the task nei- 
and sometimes, according to her simple powers, would endeavour to explain ther very easy nor sale. The riflemen were both wearied, unwilling, and out 
what we found obscure. We, the children, were all constitutionally touched of temper ; and it was as much as | could do to get thein to assist ine, More- 
with pensiveness ; the fitful glouin and sudden lambeucies of the room by fire- over, they were so reckless, that they seemed rather to wisliito blow,the con- 
light. suited our evening state of feelings ; and they suited also the divine re-| vent into the air than get on with their work. One moment the candigpwas 
velations of power and inysterious beauty which awed us. Above all, the dropped, and nearly extinguished ; the next they lost their unplements between 
story of a just man,—man and vet not man, real above all things and yet the rafters of the floor, flaring the light about amongst the berrels, andjpish- 
shadowy above ali things, who had suffered the passion of death in Palestine, Ig, as I remonstrated with them, that the powder might ignite, and blow ime, 
slept upon our minds liké"early dawn upon the waters. ‘The nurse knew and themselves, and the General, to heil. Such were the riflemen of the Peninep- 
explained to us the chief ditlerences in Oriental climates ; and all these differ- lar war,—daring, gallant, reckless fellows. 1 had a hard task to get the work 


ences (as it happens) express themselves in the great varieties of summer. The safely fiuished ; but, at length, between coaxing and bullyiug these dare-devils, 


cloudless sunlights of Syria—those scemed to argue everlasting summer; the | managed to do so, and together we returned down the convent staitg; and, 
disciples plucking the ears of corn—that must be summer; but, above all, the tinding Surtees awaiting us in the passage below, he reported to General Craw 
very name of Palm Sunday, (4 festival in the English church.) troubled me furd that his order had been obeyed. After which we were permitted agai to 
like an anthem, ‘*Sunday !” what was fhat? Tnat was the day of peace which lie down, and sleep till the bugle awoke us next morning. 
masqued another peace deeper than the heart of man can comprehend. We remained in the convent part of the next day, and towards evening re- 
“ Palms !""—what were they! That was au equivocal word: palms, in the ceived orders to leave all our women and baggage bebind, and advance towards 
sense of trophies, expressed the pomps ot life : palms, as a product of nature, the enemy. Our four companies accordingly were quickly upon the move, and 
expressed the pomps of summer. Yet still even this explanation does not suf vefore loug we came up with the remainder of the rifle corps, which had re- 
fice : it was not merely by the peace and by the summer, by the deep sound of) cently arrived from England with Sir Johu Moore. As these meu saw us com. 
rest below all rest, and of ascending glory,—that | hud been haunted. it was ing up they halted for the moment, and gave us one hearty cheer, allowing our 
also because Jerusalem stvod uear to those deep images both in time and in| four companies to pass to the front, as the post of honour, calling us “* The 
place. The great event of Jerusalem was at hand when Palin Sunday came ; heroes of Portugal.” As we passed to the front, we returned their cheer with 
and the scene of that Sunday was near in place to Jerusalem Yet what then pride. Our worn appearance and suu-burnt look gave us the advantage over 
was Jerusalem? Did { fancy it to be the omphalos (navel) of the earth! That our comrades, we thought, and we marched in the van of the vanguard. 
pretension had once been made for Jerusalem, and once for Delphi; and both War is a sad blunter of the feelings of men. We felt eager to be at it 
pretension had become ridiculous, as the figure of the planet became known. again. Nay, I am afraid we longed for blood as the cheer of our comrades 
Yes ; but if uot of the earth, for earth's teuant Jerusalem was the omphalos sounded in our ears ; and yet, amidst all this, softer feelings occasionally filled 
of mortality. Yet how! there on the contrary it was, as we infants understood,’ the breasts of those gallant fellows, even whilst they were thirsting for a sight 
that mortality had been trampled under toot. True ; but for that very reason of the enemy. Some of the men near me suddenly recollected, as they saw 
there it was that mortality had opened its very gloomiest crater. ‘There it was the snow lying thickly in our path, that this was Christmas eve.» recol- 
indeed that the human had riven on wings from the grave ; but for that reason lection soon spread amongst the men; and many talked of home, and @enes 
there also it was that the divine had been swallowed up by the abyss: the upon that night in other days, in Old England, shedding tears as they spoke of 
lesser star could not rise, before the greater would submit to eclipse. Summer, the relatives and friends never to be seen by them again 
therefore, had connected itself with death not merely as a mode of antagonism, As the night approached we became less talkative The increasing weari- 
but also through intricate relations to Scriptural s€eaery and events. ness of our limbs kept our tongues quieter, and we were many of us half 
(To be Continued ) asleep as we walked, when suddenly a shout arose in front that the French 
—_ were upon us. In an instant every man was on the alert, and rushing forward 
ANECDOTES OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. in extended order to cppose them. It proved a false alarm; but it nearly cost 
From the Recollections of the Rifleman Harris. a rears Captain (now Sir 
ercules Packenham), on the first sound of the enemy being in sight, made a 
THE RETREAT TO CORUNNA, dash to get to the front, at the same moment I myself outnaeaaliiian upa 
At Sahagun we fell in with the army under command of Sir John Moore 1 bank on the roadside. In the darkness and hurry, the mule the captain was 
forget how many thousand men there were ; but they were lying in and around mounted on bore me to the ground, and getting his fore-feet fast fixed some- 
the town when we arrived. ‘The Rifles marched to an old convent, some two how between my neck and my pack, we were fairly hampered for some mo- 
miles from Sahagun, where we were quariered, together with a part of the 15th ments. ‘The captain swore, the mule floundered, and I bellowed with alarm 
Hussars, some of the Welsh Fusileers, and straggling bodies of men belonging ‘est the animal should dig his feet into my back, and quite disable me. At 
to various other regiments, all seeming on the gui vive, and expecting the length, however, the captain succeeded in getting clear, and spurred over the 
French to fall in with them every hour. As our small and way-worn party bank, as I rolled back into the road. It might be somewhere about two o'clock 
came to a halt before the walls of the convent, the men from these different) in the morning that our advance into Spain was, for that time, checked, and 
regiments came swarming out to greet us, loudly cheering us as they rushed the retreat to Corunna might be said to commence. General Crawfurd was in 
up and seized our hands. ‘The difference in appearance between ourselves command of the brigade, and riding in front, when I observed a dragoon come 
and these new comers was indeed (just then) very great. They looked fresh, spurring furiously along the road to meet us. He delivered a letter to the 
from goud quarters, and good rations. ‘Their clothes and accoutrements were General, who turned round in bis saddle the moment he had read a few lines, and 
cowparatively fresh and clean, and their cheeks ruddy with the glow of health thundered out the word *to halt !"’ A few minutes more, and we were all turned 
and sirength ; whilst our men, on the contrary, were gaunt-looking, way-worn to the right-about, and retracing our steps of the night befure ;—the contents 
end ragged ; our faces burnt almost to the hue of au Asiatic’s by the sun; our of that epistle serving to furnish our men with many a surmise during the 
accoutrements rent and torn; and many without even shoes to their feet retrograde movement. When we again neared Sahagun, | remember seeing 
However, we had some work in us yet; and perhaps were in better condition the wives and children of the men come Tunning cut to meet us, rushing into 
for it than our more fresh-looking comredes. And now our butchers tucked the ranks, and embracing the husbands and fathers they expected never to see 
up their sleeves, and quickly set to work, slaughtering oxen and sheep, which again. 
we found within the convent walls ; whilst others of ovr men, lighting fires in ‘The entire Rifle corps entered the same convent we had before been quar- 
the open air upon the snow, commenced cooking the fragments, which were tered in; but this time, we remained enrauked in its apartments and ’ 
cut up, and distrivuted to them ; so that very soon after our arrival we were 20 man being allowed to quit his arms or liedown. We stood leaning upon 
more sumptuously regaled than we had been for many days. the muzzles of our rifles, and dozed as we stood. After remaining thus for 
After this meal we were ordered into the convent, and, with knapsacks on. about an hour, we were then ordered out of the convent, and tae word was 
our backs, and arms in our hands, threw ourselves down to rest upon the floor again given to march. There was a sort of thaw on this day, and the rain fell 
of along passage Overcome with hard toil, and long miles, our wearied men fast. As we passed the walls of the convent, I observed our General (Craw- 
were soon buried in a deep and heavy sleep. In the middle of the night I re- furd) as be sat upon his horse, looking at us on the march, and remarked the 
member, as well as if the sounds were at this moment in my ear, that my name peculiar s:ernness of his features : he did not like to see us going rearwards at 
was called out many times without my being completely awakened by the sum- all, and many of us judged there must be something wrong, by his severe look 
mous. The repeated call seemed mixed up with some circumstance in my, and scowling eye. 
dreams ; and it was not until the noise awoke some of the men lying nearer to. “* Keep your ranks there, men!"’ he said, spurring his horse towards some 
the entrance of the passage, and they took up the cry, that I was effectually! riflemen who were avoiding a small rivulet ; “keep your ranks, and move on, 
aroused. From weariness, and the weight of my knapsack, and the quantity, —”o straggling from the main body.” 
__ We pushed on all that day without halting; and I recollect the first thing 
at struck us as somewhat odd, was our passing one of the commissariat wag- 


* Some readers will question the fact, and seek no reason, But did they ever sulfer), 
at any season of the year! ‘th 
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gons, overturned and stuck fast in the mud, and which was abandoned without avoid discovering that the rifles were in such close proximity to his person. He 
an effort to save any of its contents. A serjeant of the 92ad Highlanders, gazed cautiously along the ridge, took off his helmet, and wiped his face, as he 
just about this time, fel! dead with fatigue, and no one stopped, as we passed, appeared to meditate upon the propriety of crossing the ditch in which we lay. 
to offer him any assistance. Night came down upon us, without our having When suddenly our eyes met. and in an instant he plucked a pistol from his 
tasted food or halted—I speak for myself, and those around me—and all night) holster, fired wt in my face, and wheeling his horse, plunged down the hill side. 
long we continued this dreadful march. Men began to look into each other’s For the moment I thought I was hit, as the ball grazed my neck, (this ball I 
faces, and ask the question ‘Are we ever to be halted again?’ and many of, found in one of my shirts, and kept it long afterwards), and stuck fast in my 
the weaker sort were seen to stagger, make a few desperate efforts, and then knapsack, where I found it, when, many days afterwards, I unpacked my kit 
fall, perhaps to rise no more. Most of us had devoured all we carried in our on ship-board. About a quarter of an hour after this, as we still lay in the 
haversacks, and endeavoured to cach up anything we could snatch from a hut gully, 1 heard some person clambering up behind us, and, upon turning quickly 
or cottage in our route. Many would have, even at this period, straggied from round, | found it was General Crawturd. The Gencral was wrapped in his 
the ranks, and perished, had not Crawfurd held them together with a firm rein., great-coat, and, like ourselves, had beeu for many hours drenched to the skin, 
One such bold and stern commander in the East, during a recent disaster, and, for the rain was coming down furiously. Ie carried in his hand a canteen full 
that devoted army had reached its refuge unbroken! ‘Thus we staggered on, of rum, and a small cup, with which he wes occasionally endeavouring to re- 
night and day, for about four days, before we discovered the reason of this fresh some of the men. He offered me a drink, as he passed, and then pro 
continued forced march. ‘Ihe discovery was made to our company by a good | ceeded onwards along the ridge. After he had emptied his canteen, he came 
tempered, jolly fellow, named Patrick McLauchlan. He inquired of an oflicer) past us again, and himself gave us instructions as to our future proceedings. 


marching directly in his front the destination intended. |, * When all is ready, nflemen,” said he, ‘you will immediately get the 
**Musther Hills,” I heard him say, “ where is this you're taking us to—/o word, and pass over the bridge. Pe careful, and mind what you are about.” 
England?” || Accordingly, a short time after he had left us, we were ordered to descend 
**McLauchlan,” returned the cfficer, with a melancholy smile upon his face, the mountain side in single file, gained the road, and were quickly upon the 
as he gave the answer,—" if we can get there.” bridge. Meanwhile the Staff Corps had been hard at work mining the very 
“More luck and grace to you,” said McLauchlan; “and it’s that you're ‘centre of the structure, which was filled with gunpowder. A narrow plank 
maning, is it?” | being all the aid we had by which to pass over. For my own part, I was now 


This McLauchlan was a good specimen of a thorough Irish soldier. Nothing |so utterly helpless, that | feit as if all was nearly up with me, and that, if [ 
readful march, he had ever some piece of Irish humour upon his tongue’s end | I should be able to accomplish. However. we managed all of us to reach the 
whilg he staggered under the weight of his pack. fle would in all probability other side in safety, when almost immediately afterwards the bridge blew up 
have been amongst the few who did reach England; but, during the march, he, with a tremendous report, and a house at its extremity burst into flames. What 
was attacked with the racking pains of rheumatism, and frequently fell to the) with the concussion of the explosion, and the tremulous state of my limbs, I 
ground screaming with agony. On these occasions, his companions would do was thrown to the ground, and lay flat upon my face for some time, almost in a 
that for him which they omitted to perform towards others. They many times state of insensibility. After awhile 1 somewhat recovered; but it was not 
halted, heaved him up, and assisted him forwards. Sir Dudley Hill, too, was without extreme difficulty, and many times falling again, that I succeeded in 
greatly igterested for Mcl.auchlan, trying to cheer him on, whilst the men, regaining the column. Soon after I had done so, we reac! ed Benevento, and 
could scfftely refrain from laughter at the extraordinary things he gave utter | immediately took refuge in a convent. Already three parts of it were filled 
ance to whilst racked with pain, and staggering with fatigue. At length, how | with other troops, amongst which were mingled the 10th ussars, the German 
ever, McLauchlan fell one dark night, as we hurried through the streets of a Legion, and the 15th Dragoons; the horses of these regiments standing as 
village, and we could not again raise him. | cluse as they could stand, with the men dismounted between each horse, the 
‘It’s no use, Harris,” | heard him say, i a faint voice, “ | can dono more.” animals’ heads to the walls of the building, and all in readiness to tarn out on 
» Next morning, when day broke, he was no longer seen in the ranks, and as the instant. Liquor was handed to us by the dragoons, but having had nothing 
I never saw him again, I conclude he quickly perished. | for some time to eat, inany of our men became sick, instead of it doing us any 
The information McLauchlan obtained from Lieutenant Hill quickly spread, good. _ 
amongst us, and we now began to see more clearly the horrors of our situation, Before we had been within the convent as long a time as I have been de- 
and the men to murinur at not being permitted to turn and stand at bay,— scribing our arrival, every man of us was down on the fluor, and well nigh 
cursing the French, and swearing they would rather die ten thousand deaths, |asleep; and before we had slept half an hour, we were again aroused from our 
with their rifles in their hands in opposition, than endure the present toil. We) slumbers by the clatter of the horses, the clash of the men’s sabres, and their 
were in the rear at this time, and following that part of the army which made’ shouts for us to clear the way 
for Vigo, whilst the other portion of the British, being ou the main road to| ‘The enemy! The enemy!” [heard shouted out. 
Corunna, were at this moment closely pursued and harassed by the enemy, ‘* Clear the way, rifles! Up, boys, and clear the way!" ' 
as I should judge from the contiAued thunder of their cannon and rattle of the, In short, tLe dragoons hardly gave us time to rise, before they were leading 
musketry. Crawfurd seemed to snift the sound of battle from afar with pe | their horses amongst us, and getting out of the convent as fast as they could 
culiar feelings. He halted us for a few minutes occasionally, when the distant scamper, whilst we ourselves were not long in following their example. As 
clamour became more distinct, and his face turned towards the sound, and we oid so, we found that the French cavalry, having found the bridge blown 
seemed to light up, and become less stern. It was then indeed that every up, had dashed into the stream, and succeeded in crossing. Our cavalry, how- 
poor fellow clutched his weapon more firmly, and wished for a sight of the ever, quickly formed, and charged them in gallant style. 
enemy. || The shock of that encounter was tremendous to look upon, and we stood for 
Before long, they had their wish: the enemy’s cavalry were on our skirts some time enranked, watching the combatants. ‘The horsemen had it all to 
that night ; as we rushed out of a small village, the name of which I can-| themselves; our dragoons fought like tigers, [it was said that Napoleon ob- 
huge trunks of trees, and everything we could scrape together, the Kitles lay, drove the enemy back like a torrent, and forced them again into the river. A 
a blazed away at the advancing cavalry, whilst the inhabitants, suddenly, private of the 10th Hussars—his name, | think, was Franklin—dashed into the 
aroused from their beds to behold their village almost on fire with our continued stream after their General (Lefebre), assailed him, sword in hand, in the 
discharges, and nearly distracted ‘with the sound, ran from their houses, crying water, cap'ured, and brought him a prisoner on shore again. If I remember 
“ Viva l' Englisa!” and “ Viva la Franca!” im a breath ;—men, women, and rightly, Franklin, or whatever else his name was, was made a serjeant on the 
children flying to the open country, in their alarin. in The French general was delivered into our custody ou that occasion, 
We passed the night thus engaged, holding our own as well as we could,! and we cheered the 10th men heartily as we received him. 
together with the 43d Light !nfantry, the 52nd, « portion of the German Le- | After the enemy had received this check from our cavalry, and which con- 
gion, part of the 10th Hussars, and the 15th Dragoons. ‘Towards morning we siderably damped their ardour, making them a tnfle more shy of us for awhile, 
moved down towards a small bridge, still followed by the enemy, whom, how-| we pushed onwards ou our paintul march. J remember marching close beside 
ever, we had sharply galled, and to | in per efforts. ‘I pos part observing his chop-fallen 
rain was pouring down in torrents on this morning I recollect, and we reinained and dejected look as he rode aiong in the midst of the green Jackets, E 
many hours with arms ported, standing in this manner, and staring the French Being constantly in rear of the inain body, the scenes of distress and misery 
cavalry in the fage, the water actually pouring out of the muzzies of our rifles. || witnessed were dreadful to contemplate, parucu arly amongst the women and 
1 do not recollect seeing a single regiment of infantry amongst the French children, who were lagging and falling behind their husbands and fathers in the 
force on this day ; it seemed to me a tremendous body of cavalry—some said| main body in our front. We now came to the edge of a deep ravine, the de- 
nine or ten thousand strong—commanded, as I heard, by General Lefebre. scent so stecp and precipitous, that it was impossible — our feet, in getting 
Whilst we stood thus face to face, I remember the horsemen of the enemy, down, and we were obliged to sit sometimes, and slide along on our backs ; 
sat watching us very intently, as if waiting for a fayourable moment to dash) whilst before us, arose a midge of mountains quite as steep and difficult of as- 
upon us like beasts of prey ; and every now and then, their trumpets would) cent. ‘Phere was, however, no pause in our exertion, but slinging our rifles 
ring out a lively strain of masic, as if to encourage them. As the night drew, round our necks, down the hill we went; whilst moles with the baggage on 
on, oar cavalry moved a little to the front, together with some field-pieces, and their backs, wearied and urged beyond their strength, were seen rolling from 
succeeded in crossing the bridge ; after which we also advanced, and threw (top to bottom; many of them breaking their necks with the fall, and the bag- 
ourselves into some hilly ground on either side the road ; whilst the 43d and) te crushed, smeshed, and abandoned. 
52d lay behind some carts, trunks of trees, and other materials with which they | 1 remember, as | descended this hill, remarking the extraordinary sight af- 
had formed a barrier. : forded by the thousands of our red-coats, who were creeping like snails, and 
General Crawfurd was standing behind this barricade, when he ordered the, toiling A ihe ascent before us, the:r muskets slung aad their necks, and 
rifles to push still further in front, and conceal themselves amongst the hills on! clambering with both hands as they hauled themselves up. As soon as we 
either side. A man named Higgins was my front-rank man at this moment ourselves had gained the ascent we were halted for a few minutes, in order to 
Harris,” said he, “let you and | gain the very top of the mountain, and look give us breath for another effort, and then onwards we moved again. 
out what those French thieves are at, on the other side.” ; \ It is impossible for me to keep any account of time in this description, as I 
My feet were sore and bleeding, and the sinews of my legs ached as if they never exactly knew how many days and nights we marched ; but I well know 
would burst, but I resolved to accompany him. In our wearied state, the task we kept on night gabpeed for many meee op days and nights, without rest, or 
was net easy, but, by the aid of Higgins, a tall and powerful fellow, | managed much in the way of food. ‘The long day found us still pushing on, and the 
to reach the top of the mountain, where we placed ourselves in a sort of gully,| night caused us no halt. 
or ditch, and looked over to the enemy's side, concealing ourselves by lying | ane See the yr a mentioned, -_ wh'ch I heard at the time were 
flat in the ditch, as we did so. Thus, in favourable situations, like cats watch- called the Mountains of Galicia, as we passed through a village, our Major re- 
ing for their prey, were the rest of the rifles lying perdue upon the hills that) solved to try and get us something in the shape of a better meal than we had 
night. The mountain, we found, was neither so steep nor so precipitous on ~_ ‘heen able — to are = apres geome a small party, “~ 
et , 0 of (were somewhat more fresh than their comrades, to try an i 
enemy's side. ‘Ihe ascent, on the contrary, was so easy, that one or two 0 s y r procure something 
the videttes of the French cavalry were prowling about very near where we) from the houses around , and they accordingly purchased, shot, and bayoneted 
Jay. Aswe had received orders not to make more noise than we could help,| somewhere about a score of pigs, which we lugged along with us to a convent 
not even to speak to each other, except in whispers, although one of a — the town ; and, — for a short neg or to cook them, 
horsemen approached close to where I lay, I forbore to fire upon him. At))The men, however, were too hungry to wait whilst they were being properly 
length he stopped so near me, that I saw it was almost impossible he could||dressed and served out. 
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After this hasty meal, we again pusbed on, still cursing the enemy for not The prince carefully shuns the place where his royal father resides. He has 
again showing themselves, that we might revenge some of vur present miseries been, for 1 have accurate knowledge of his movements and sojournings, at 
upon their heads. Avignon, at Lyons, ay, at Fontainbleav ; disguised, no doubt ;—but what my 

«© Why don’t they come on like men,” they cried, “ whilst we've any strength agents have penetrated, others may. He is at this moment in Paris. Indeed 
left in us to fight them?” | so strongly am | impressed with the expectation or fear of his coming, that I 

We were now upon the mountains ; the night was bitter cold, and the snow must entreat you to listen. What do you say now! Is that his step ?’’ 
falling fast. As day broke, | remember hearing Lieutenant Hill say to another They listened but for a moment; in another instant the door was opened— 
officer (who, by the way, afterwards sank down, and died,) a head appeared—and, after pronouncing the words, “* My lord archbishop— 

« This is New Year's Day ; and, I thick, if we live to see another, we shall General Stuart"—wes withdrawn, to appear again, as Charles Edward entered 
not easily forget it ” with that air of frankness and unconscious dignity which was characteristic of 

The mountains were now becoming more wild looking and steep, as we pro him, and which often disarmed enmity by the charm of seeming never to ap- 
ceeded ; whilst those few huts we occasionally passed seemed so utterly for- prehend it. 
lorn and wretched-looking, it appeared quite a wonder how human beings could“ Archbishop of Narbonne,ard Monsieur le Vicomte de Mortagne,” said he, 
live in so desolate a home. Alter the snow commenced, the hills became so as the two approached to offer their respectful salutations, * I accept it as a 
slippery (being in many parts covered with ice), that many of our men fre- happy augury to find you met together ‘I'wo friends more attached to my fa- 
quently stipped and fell, and being unable to arise, gave themselves up to de- ther’s person and interest | could not meet—none for myself could | have more 
spair, and died. ‘There was now uo endeavour to assist one another after a desired to meet.” 
fall; it was every one for himself, and God for us all! | “Ever may we be found faithful, sir,” said the archbishop. “I pray you 

The enemy, I should think, were at this time frequently close upon our trail; pardon my unreadiness to receive your royal highness with the honours I should 
and I thought at times I heard their trumpets come down the wind as we have been proud to offer, It was not undutifulness.” 
marched. ‘Towards the dusk of the evening of this day | remember passinga  “ Not a word on that subject, my good friend; I availed myself, as in old 
man and woman lying clasped in each other's arms, and dying in the snow. J times, of the secret spring, and was happy to find your hospitable gate still 
knew them both ; but it was impossible to help them. ‘They belonged to the obedient to it. Unless it were unavoidable I would not have summoned an at- 
rifles, and were man and wife. ‘The man’s name was Joseph Sitdewn. Dur- tendant. Is not this a litile like prudence’ and—another prudence, for which 
ing this retreat, as he had not been in good health previously, himself and wife [ expect my reward ; since | left Fontamebleau I have not eaten.” 
had been allowed to get on in the best way they could inthe front. They had,, “My dear prince. Alas! alas! for the times. ‘There is a poor collation 
however, now given in, and the last we ever saw of poor Sitdown and his wife prepared. Will it please you to refresh yourself. My friend and I will, toour 
was on that night, lying perishing in each other's arms in the snow. best abilities, wait on you ” 

The archbislop had rung a bell when the prince entered, and had been satis- 
hed, by asign which he understood, that a repast was prepared in an adjoining 


THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE chamber, and that no servant remained in attendance. ‘The prelate’s house- 


OF 1760 y . uold hed, indeed. been disciplined to such observances, and the precaution 
BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “CHARLES O'MALLEY,” ETC. passed as a mere matter of course. 
CHAPTER XXVII.—-THE PRINCE. * Nay, nay!” said the prince, as the archbishop and de Mortagne conducted 


De Mortagne’s conference with the Archbishop of Narbonne, to whom he him, retiring with their faces towards him, into an adjoming room, “no soch 
was duly accredited by the Signor Barbarini, was of a more stirring interest Ceremonies now. We shall enact such things if better days come, for the en- 
than he had anticipated. He found the prelate in a state of much excitement, ‘ertainment of the crowd Charles Edward and his faithful fnends will ever 
at a late huur in the night, alone, pacing with disordered steps in his luxurious |¥€, I trust, as we shail be now. The loyalty of a true gentleman is the living 
library. soul that gives ceremony worth ; wherever it bas been proved, ceremony is 

To understand the cause of his mental disquiet, his relations with the French better dispensed with. Sit, dear friends. The good cheer of my excellent 
court, as well as with the pretender to the throne of .England, should be taken prelate is worthy of the best honour we can offer it. Why, archbishop, if my 
into account. From the one he derived consideration in the societies of Paris ; COusin Louis were to be of the party, you need not have made more elaborate 
from or through the other he hoped to attain a still higher ecclesiastical distine- preparation.” . 
tion than any the Freuch monarch was likely to procure him. The divided al * Your royal highness 18 80 condescending. The best that a short time ad- 
legiance thus contracted caine attended with no slight incouvemence. ‘The: mitted | have done. ‘The first thing to be thought of, when a much honoured 
cause of the Stuart family had lost favour at the court of Frauce. ‘The repre. ¥€St arrives or is expected, is to prepare for his rest and refreshment. Sothe 
sentations made by the emissary De Burgh had effected its ruin. He described Holy Scriptures themselves inform us, and indeed the father, or prince, as we 
the state of Ireland as that of a country ripe for revolt from British authority ; may call him, of what is best in Heathen poetry, is, in this, but a copyist or 
but affirmed that the house of Hanover was scarcely less odious in the judg- Commentator on the sacred. Homer's heroes always pay a visit to the kitchen, 
ment of the people than that of the exiled family. If there were to be an m- oF send orders there, when friends are coming.” 
vasion, it should be one, he said. having olyects and interests distinet from those“ Another of Homer's good rales my lord archbishop, is never to speak of 
of the Stuarts. If that family bad any partizens in Ireland, they were, with business until the desire of eating at least has been satisfied. I am not in the 
very few exceptions, such only as ihe ecclesiastics, their nominees, were able, Dumour to violate so good a rule ;—so gentlemen | shall only say, here is 
by unremitting efforts, to keep together; aud he intimated with moch plain- |Charles Edward, ready, like the barbarian general of old, to fling hie sword 
ness, that even the ecclesiastics Laemselves were beginning to become cold as ito the scale where our noble enterprise is in the balance, and to follow it 

with his life. Come, gentlemen, you will both pledge me. The king—father 


hope deserted them. 
De Burgh prudently left it to the high personages whom he addressed to though he be to a graceiess son—the king shall have his own again. 


censider for themselves how the relations of European policy affected ther A shor time passed over gaily. ‘lopies of the day were the subjects of 
deliberations. He confined himself to the state of Ireland, and showed that their conversation. The court—the theatre—the personages of transitory 
there it was impolitic to lift the flag or the name of a family for whom Ireland celebrity were passed in rapid review, and suggested observauions replete with 
cherished no feeling of respect or devotion. His representations prevailed. good sense, or poignant with wit, as each, im its turn, was dismissed. The 
It was determined that the Stuart cause should have little countenance—and prince recounted agreeable incidents of his travels, listened to recitals of the 
while the friends and partizans of that house were labouring with zeal in a ‘comments passed in the salons and puble places of Paris on his person and his 


cause that had become their own, the court of France had abandoned it ; cause, and seemed at least equally with his companions, devoted to the cheer- 
Such a state of things will sufficiently explain the disquiet of the Archbishop fuluess of the moment. Singular power of the human mind! three beings 
of Narbonne at this period of our story. engaged in an enterprise of much moment and per!!—in the very crisis of it— 


* Welcome, most welcome, good friend,” said he, as the viscount entered ; can apparently dismiss every serious thought, aud assume the spirit and temper 
“never was archbishop, bishop, ur priest im more discomlort ; 1 am in dire ex-) of men who have no care, but of embellishing the hours as they pass with the 
tremity, in profundis”— ‘igraces of wit and pleasure. 

“My dear lord, f am wholly incapable of comprehending your agitation or The disengagement implied in such an effort could not be sustained long. 
imagining a cause for it.”’ ; It was evident suon that each had his secret, which would not consent to re- 

The archbishop walked ap to him, looked stead:ly in his face for a moment main negleeted. ‘The gaiety became interrapted —wit sparkled less brilliantly 
without speaking, then whispered, * ‘lie Prince’ — seriousness showed itself lately unclouded brows ; there were silences. 


“The Prince! Whatof him?’ * Come, gentlemen,” said Charles Edward, “ poetry gives precedent for no 
“T expect his royal highness here this night.”” further muth. Wath your permission we will to business.”’ 


“You astound ime—the thing is impossible. What can have induced your =“ Here isa letrer sir, with which the archbishop was occupied when your 
grace to form such an idea!” : ; royal bighwess entered. Is it your pleasure to read it?’ 

“ Read this, and say whose writing it is. 1 found it on my table this eve- Le Mortayne explained the purpose for which it had been sent. Charles 
ning, and could learn no more Gian that a person whose face was concealed, ‘Edward took the letter and commeneed the perugal of it. 
delivered it at the gate with directions that | should see it immediately on my * You may observe, sir, that the only passage %; importance is in the fourth 
return home. Read it.” pege. It contams the opinion which we would submit to your royal highness, 

De Mortagne read— as to the expediency of an immediate descent on Ireland.” 

“One who has fought and suffered for the church, sends to the Archbishop — * Pardon me, I will read the whole. The non-essential parts of the letter 
of Narbonne this brief notice of a visit. Circumstances render a more cere- may assist me im assigning 4 value to the more important,” 
monious notice impossible—nor is a longer notice necessary to ensure allthat ‘The patience of the prince cau be judged of only by those who imitate him 


is looked for—a pastor's blessing and advice—a soldier's entertainment.”” in perusing the letter which was as follows :— 
“Well, ae the archbishop, ‘‘can you doubt the hand y “ Louvain, College of Pope Adrian VI., 
seasonable ! * Feast of the Conception of the Holy Virgin. 


“It certainly is hke—in every respect lke—but stil the probabilities aie 
against you. Not to reckon up so many others, look here. Here is a letter = * esteemed and worthy Fnend—If | have incarred the blame of dilatori- 


to which much importance seems ascribed. Jt contains the opinion of a pro- ness by the lapse of time, measuring not less than nine days, which has inter- 
fessor of Louvain, of most extensive knowledge of the subject he writes on. |vened since your epistolary greeting reached me, I :nay say, with all sincerity, 
A doctor of the Sorbonne, well known to your grace, was commissioned to pro- that [ have not been a wilfal offender. Jnimacus hve fecrt, not as Holy Scrip- 
cure his opinion. It was then forwarded to the Cardinal Protector of Ireland, ture sayeth, /nimicus homo, the mumical man, but an enemy more ireful and 
and has been finally transmitted to me, by the king’s confessor, for my judg- inclement than even adverse man--my unforgiving gout. Alas! my friend, 
ment, and with instructions that I should also procure the judgment of your even in these sharp visitations, God admonishes the faithfal and offers instruc- 
race. While the court is proceeding so cautiously, and, | would add, pra-| tion to the unbeliever. There will be a purgatory for the carnal delectations 
pera it is difficult to think that the prince should decide upon any thing so of this life. Woo can doubt that there may be chastening torments hereafter, 
hazardous as appearing here, until he had ascertained that the irrevocable step when they are found to be sent to us here '”” 
was likely to be taken.” “It may be prejudice, archbishop,’’ said the prince, * but I cannot feel the 
“Monsieur le Vicomte, you forget to make due allowance for the disturbing force of the worthy father's reasoning. There is not much to console a gouty 
effects of filial piety. You reason as if his royal highness were a party to these man in the thought that his present sufferings contain the promise of worse ; 
pradent consultations, while the wuth is, he has so much respect and consid- and as to the chastening effects of pain, | confess, what | have seeu of gout, 
eration for the king, as to spare ‘im the annoyance of his own uregu.arities. would lead me to an opposite conclusion from our pious friend. Gout is cer- 
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tainly no sweetener of the temper. I do not see why purgatory should prove! ‘My gracious prince,” said the archbishop, deprecatingly, “ the caution of 
more efficacious.” my reverend friend, | humbly eutreat you to believe, docs not merit so severe 
The archbishop suiled—but whether indulgeutly to the sally of the prince, a censure. He ts cautious. He has become so from calamitous experience, 
or in approbation of his argument, would be lard to determine. Ue Mortagne’s but he has very extensive knowledge, aud a heart of unswerving loyalty to 
= was more unequivocal. ‘The prince proceeded— |yonr royal house.” 
*« Let me be indulged, good friend, in this moral reflection, and pardoned for“ Loyalty! loyalty ! what is that? Is it a principle that neither hazards nor 
my tardiness. scribe it to the infirmity of my members—acquit my heart of suilers! a principle that satisfies itself, when it has dictated learned discourses, 


being voluntarily culpable.” or made florid professions, or killed the spirit of enterprise by its freezing 
“Certainly, good father, you have borne your pains meekly,’ said the counsels’ Is this, my lord archbishop, loyalty! It may be. 1t is the loyalty 
prince. that kneels in cathedral cloisters, or slumbers in a professor's chair. My lord, 


“T grieve to inform you that the spirit of Jansenisin has not been cast out, when a lost throne is to be won, and a houseless monarch is to be restored to 
from the hearts of all." ** Jansenisin—what has that to do with the subject,” the palace of bis ancestors, loyalty should be in the field.” 
muttered the reader, impatieut!y—“ even within our academic retirements. it ‘* 1 do not wonder at your royal highness’s heat, bot I shall wonder wuch,” 
is the spirit of this evil which | condewn, reject, aud wnathematise , towards its said the arclbisiop, “if 1 make you what I never knew you to be after reflection, 
erroneous opinions I could be more wereiful. 1 would implore pardon and junjust. Deign to give my friend's suggestion a little thought. | answer for 
compassion for a false doctrine, eveu while shuddering at the leaven of Calvin (bim—his zeal is of the sterling quality that never tires. Wall you endure me, 
within it, but for a rejection of the bull issued by our holy father, reverenced while | confess that lis sentiments of caution are mive. ‘They are sentiments 
by the Catholic church, there can be no mercy. No; Jansenisin is now open which spring out ofa true and lively affection for you. Yes, my prince, al- 
heresy, the pestilence that walketh in the noon day. Its essence is license of though my proiession is not military, my mind ts not wholly estranged from 
private judgment—it is the spirit of revolt, moving over the face of order, to things of inlitary concern; and | can remember, that even in my boyish days, 
convulse it mto chaos again Anathema, maranatha. ‘Fabius Cunctator was an object of iny fervent admiration. Had his advice 
The prince lifted his head impatiently—De Mortagne anticipated him been followed, the fatal day of Banna would not have clouded the fortunes of 
“ Your rvyal highness will please to remember that you were warmed. The Rome.” 
opinion of the writer is given in the fourth page. It was your pleasure to read |“ And, my lord archbishop, had his advice been followed, the enterprise of 
the irrelevant matter preceding it.” “True,” said the prince, * 1 can accuse Seipio Afmcanus would not have restored them.” 
only myself. I shall go through with my labour.” | * Could your royal highness command an army and supplies like those of the 
“ The friends respecting whom you have interrogated me here, are, I firmly Roman general, you should not hear a dissuasive from me ; but, alas! sir, lre- 
trust, sound in the faith. One was recently admitted a licentiate in our uni land is pot prepared to give the support which your small forces would render 
versity. Would that the proud, and the sordid, and those scorners who, | am indispensable. A rash effort would ouly disturb the processes through which 
informed, have begun to arrogate to themselves ihe name of philosophers, (and the country Is becoming ready. Ob, dear prince, reflect upon the last enter- 
in Heathen times philosophy was good, because it was better than false reli- /prise, and do vet rush ito avother, until all that prudence can do, has been 
gion,) were influenced to meditate on the ceremonies with which our honours done to provide for its success.” 
are conferred, or even to observe them Heathens could discourse upon the “Hi I do reflect upon that enterprise, disastrous as it was, what bet hope cau 
ameliorating influence of letiers, and become eloquent upon the benignity with | detive from the reflection? Without an army, or the supphes for an army, 
which they made all men brothers. All this was imagination and fantasy m [land in Scotland ; | land with nothing but the name of Stewart, and a rightful 
those dark days. It is in the Catholic religion alone letters have power to cause, to sirengthenme With what success, with what result, my lord arch- 
promote so felicitous results. In the Catholic religion alone they cbliterate bishop? You ask me to reflect—is the thought ever absent from me? No ; 
national distinctions and redress inequality of condition. A few years only not the most passiouate dissipations of this abode of human pleasures, could 
have elapsed since Eugene O'H. sought a temporary home iw ovr vuiversity. ever long detain me from it. Loyalty, my lord archbishop, wore a more gal- 
Not to be severe, [ mav aver, and you know yourself, le was not a man, factus laut bearing in Scotland than in your universities. It was sparing of counsels, 
ad unguem. He was deficient in the humanities—but imperfectly learned— |!t was prodigal of life and lands. I see, even now, the neble and true—their 
and in outward aspect and manner somewhat uncouth. How changed did he gathering clans. ‘These were sights that would stir your heart with new sen- 
appear yesterday, when he walked forth from our theatre, a licentiate, entitled sations, and show loyalty in its noblest forms. [| tell you, my lord, you never 
tu take rank with men of gentle blood, and qualified, by his acquiremenis, to saw ocean agitated before the sweep of a mighty wind, more deeply, more 
maintain the post in which Christian literature had placed him. Verily, there passionately, than Scotland was moved through all her gallant people at the 
was a gravity vot undignified in his air while Flanders rung her joy-bells, and spe! of the sovereign’s uame. Scotland was won—it was ours. ‘Tower and 
commanded her trumpets to sound, proclaiming the honors she had conferred town—glen, and heath, aud mountam—all was for the king. England was in 
on the native of a country, of which, if religion had not created the intercourse our power—the throve was undefended before us. Why was it not won? Be- 
of Catholic communion, she could have little or rather no knowledge ~~ Here 1s_ cause the loyaliy that delights m giving counsel, prevatied over the loyalty that 
a triumph of Christian unity, well worth defending against Jansenisin and every wnsheaths the sword, and cries God defend the nght. Thus were we defeated. 
other species of self-will, which may boastfully call itself philosophy, or may Let me find in Ireland the same true zea! that burned among the king's Scot- 
most falsely denominate itse!f religion.” juish subjects—the zeal that burns highest in the hour of danger—I ask no 
“ Pray, archbishop,” said the prince, was this eulogy on the Catholic religion jmore—the recollections of our late enterprise teach me that I need no more to 
designed to instruct the king, or is the worthy scribe merely indulging his love | repair and to avenge is werst disasters.” 
of essay-writing 7” | ‘Oh, sir, this fine spirit will be in 11s proper place when prudence has first 
“ Your royal highness is, | believe, about to come at the pith of the matter,” made all the due preparations. How many a precious life has been cast 
said the archbishop. ‘If lL understand the venerable professor right, his de- away! How many a gallant champion of your illustrious house hes been Jost 
sign is to give the letter, as far as he can. the character of an epistle on an or- to the cause he would have died to serve, would have rejoiced to serve by dy- 
dinary subject. You may remember in how many instances the cipher adopt- lug for it, and which bis death has only harmed. Gracious prince, among the 
ed to serve the royal cause has been discovered. The learned professor thought noble names that can uever be forgotten, when the faithful and brave. are re- 
that he was guarding best against detection, in the event of his letter bemg membered—have you heard of the tragical histories in which some are com- 
seized, by accompanying the important part with all this extraneous matter— |memorated '—Have you seen the notices in their London journals!” 
the old Roman device, to ensure the safety of the ancile—he isto be pardoved | ‘The archbishop arose as if to seek one of the papers to which he alluded. 
sir, for being a little too garrulous in prai:e of what is very dear to him.” | ‘The effect of the movement on the young prince was one for which the pre- 
The prince bowed and read wn. late was altogether unprepared. Living himself in opulence and security, a 
“ As touching the question you have propounded to me, upon which I have i!fe no otherwise diversified than by the incidents of luxurious society, and 
meditated with penance and prayer, weak as my judgment is, I give you the untroubled, except by little ambitions, which stirred the depths of no strong 
answer which I firmly believe my guardian angel has given unto me—the time passion; formed, too, by the prevailing selfisiness of the times, im habits 
is not yet. There must be acostly suit at law sustained, and crowned with which rendered it very easy to endure the misfortunes of others, when they did 
success, before the estates are won back. Money must be provided, sufficient not move the heart by an immediate appeal to the senses, he was unprepared 
evidence must be procured. oth may be found on the estates themselves ; for the effect his allusion was likely to produce on a spirit like that of Charles 
but to gain and apply them, demands caution and time. There are many re- Edward. ‘The prince had seen recitals of the execution of some of his faith- 
tainers, froin of old, on the land, who would befriend their master’s son; and ful adherents im Scotland and London. ‘These stories had a shocking fascina- 
there are some followers of the intruder, who would kill him, because ‘he is ,tion for him; and when reminded of them, he was, as it were, transported 
the heir.” As these would do to the son, so do they towards his faithful adhe- into the actual presence of ghastly scenes, where he beheld, with a vivacity 
rents, who have pot vet learned fully the wisdom, and become possessed with keener than the senses, the victims, whom loyalty to his house led to the 
the boldness, necessary to maintain a cause, which is in one respect, perbaps scaflold. When the archbishop arose, he wished to detain him, but was un- 
primarily, their master’s ; but indubitably, and perhaps not secondarily, their able to give utterance to a sound. The archbishop, arrested by the energy 
own also. If I wight dare to cownsel your excellent friend, | would advise with which he threw out bis arm in a gesture of command, and by the pallor 
delay. Postponement has not always the vice of procrastination The retain- of his countenance, rendered more feariul by the wild glare of his eyes, stood 
ers, upon whose good will and resources he is much depending, are not ne- fixed, gazing upon him with looks of unfeigued amazement and interest. At 
glected They will soon learn to withhold from the intrusive landlord the reve !ength the prince staried from his chair and recovered the power of speech. 
nues which justice would refuse him ; they will consult together how to main. ** Nay, good tather, spare me, spare me this agony. God knows, and ye, 
tain the true landlord’s rights, and to support each other. This most desirable too, glorious martyrs, ye know if Charles Stuart has not felt the bitterness of 
process has commenced ; to engage prematurely in a lawsuit would disturb it. death in your sufferings.” 
For the present, it is mach more advisable to encourage the tevantry in their) For some time he paced the room in a paroxysm of grief so manifest and 
good dispositions ; to promote their plans for combining with each other; to so commanding, that not a word was spoken by either of those who witnessed 
provide funds, and procure evidence. When this beneficial process has arrived his distress. During this pause he filed mechanically, as it were, a goblet 
at its completion, your friend may claim his rights with a good prospect of suc- with wine; but in the moment when he was about to drink, laid it down un- 
cess. tasted, and turned from it with a shudder. At length he approached the arch- 
“These observations I have yielded to your carnest entreaties. al! unaccus b:ehop. 
tomed, as I am, to affairs of a secular nature. I have taken the liberty, atthe ‘Jt is over,” said he; “let us returnto the subject I have reason left to 
same time, to offer for your acceptance some volumes lately imprinted here, speak on. Whatis the state of preparations in Ireland, and what prospects 
among which you will find an edifying history of the miracles of the holy sacra. are there that render it advisable to remain inactive for some time longer ?” 
ment. I hive also forwarded a case, containing a few dozen bottles of strong  “* The main object to be attained, sir, is, that the loyal in Ireland shall be 
waters, portion of a larger quantity sent by a cousiderate Christian, for my sto- habituated to know and depend on each other, and be made familiar with the 
mach’s sake. Very gladly would I have you a participator in all my blessings, use of military weapons. Not much less than half a million of soldiers can be 
and must earnestly I supplicate a good God, that your guardian angel may ever raised for your service ; but, as yet, it would not be practicable to bring ten 
have you in his charge, and protect you from al! adversities—especially from |thousand armed and moderately discrplined into the field. If your royal high- 
the evils of Jansenisin and philosopby —Thus prays your friend and brother in ness approves, Monsieur de Mortague will lay before you details on which you 


the faith, ‘can form your own judgment.” 
““Curisropuer Daverin.” | De Mortagne bowed, and the prince having signified assent, read the fol- 
“Cold counsel, gentlemen,” said the prince, as he laid down the letter, lowing :— * REPORT. 


**may I hope that your opinions are less tainted with timidity.” “The state of Ireland at this moment is one, perhaps, unparalleled in the 
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history of nations. The population consist of three millions, of whom five 
hundred thousand are said 1o be Protestants. These latter have sworn alle- 

iance tothe hovse of Hanover. The remainder withold their allegiance and 
refuse to be sworn. 


The Angle Ameticai. 


into the profession by incidental circumstances. Romilly says, that what prin- 
cipally influenced his decision was the being thus enabled to leave hs small 
fortune in his father’s hands, idstead of buying a sworn clerk's seat with it. 


‘At a later period of my !fe—-after a enccess at the bar which my wildest and 


“ This large population is oppressed by a code of laws severe enongh to most sanguine dreams bad never painted to me—when I was gaining an income 


irritate and inflame them ; but uot, especially as they ere exercised, sufficiently 
burdensome to break down their spirits or compel them to renounce their prin- 
cip'es.” 

“My lord archbishop,” said the prince, interrupting the reader, ‘* you were 
wiser in France. My «ousin, Louis, ard his predecessor, had more sagacious 
thati tivse of tie Elector. 

rante against reliyious dissetit were light, or that in the dragonades appoin- 

ted to Carry them into execution, they were rendered criminally amiable.” 
.: |" May it pledse you, sit the tight was dt out ede, We had to maintain the 
Catholic religidn of out Lotd anid hls dposiles—to maititain it against daring 
inhdVatofs. We were bound bya sense of duty to be severe. Not so tie 
heretics we contend against. The very principle in which they have their 
being, constrains them if they would be consistent with themselves, to be in- 
dulgent towards the faithful.’ 

“ Sublime reasoning,” said the prince. ‘“ You are followers of Jesus, the 
merciful—the Saviour, arid therefore have a right tebe érnel. Their religion 
{3 false, therefore they must be merciful Pray, proceed.” 

“ Thus, in Ireland, a great majority of the male population is disaffected to 
the elector of Hanover. ‘The majority, too, consist of persons individually 
brave, intelligent, patient of hardship and privation, but, through the defect 
of education, and from the influence of an oppressive system, incapable of ac- 
ting in concert, with the mutua! confidenee which are essential to success 
The great objerte to be sOught ihesuth a state bf things are to introduce arms, 
and the use of them; to create a poyler opinion, ard erect it inte a power ; 
and to obtain such relaxations in the code of laws by which the people are op- 
pressed, or stich improvement inthe more mitigated execution of them, as in 
times of tranquillity the rulihg powers may be induced to grant, and such as 
Shall best favour the Yesigns an! inetease the strengtit of the loyal party. 

* To effect this great object, it is Gfintich tument that the usurping gov- 
ernment shall not be aroused to suspicion. Alreadythe penal jaws, in the e2- 
ecution of them, have been materially relzxed. Catholic churches which had 
been closed, have been, by permission, re-openéd ‘The rites of the Catholic 
church are openly celebrated, and the whole ecciesiastical body, bishops anc 
clergy, zealous and faithful servants ef the king—selected for the higher posts, 
in all instances, with a view to the service of the foyal catse, remain onmoles- 
ted—a'most ftom stispicicl. 

* Here it may be observed, that it isimpessible to exaggerate the praises 
to which the episopacy of the Catholic church in freland have hononrably en- 
utled themselves. Their self denial—their self-devotion—their discretion, 
are worthy ofthe highest honour. Living in the presence of euemies who 
have command over their liberties, if not their lives ; the pastors of a people, 
whose natural impetnosity would make them unsafe depositarnies of a secret, 
and who must have hope or occupation to keep them estranged from their 
oppressors, the Catholic episcopacy, through their clergy. have kept their peo- 
ple a nation apart, and yethave provided, that the activities and enterprises 


which have been thus eminently successful, should be of a kind to disappoint 


ihe suspicions of their adversaries. 

“ These adversaries, principally Calvirists, ave disunited among themselves 
One part ate at the command, of in the pay, of England; the other part 
because they are unemployed. affect what they term patriotisin. From one 
of the other his Mayesty's faithful subjects can always obtain coun'evance or 
support so lony as the country remains undisturbed, and, by a jodicious use 
of oppottunities at the command of the loyal, preparations indispensable for 
casting off the usurper's yoke, can be made compatible with much scenrity 

“At this moment there are in Ireland, engaged in the daty of training the 
multitude to habits of military discrpline— 

“In Muuster, three captains, three heutenants, five sergeants, and thirty- 
two rank and file of the regiaent of O'Mahony. 

“Tn Connaugh', a similar numbcr, from the regiments of Dillon and of 
Bourke. 

“In Leinster, it has not been thought advisable to place more than three 
offi ezs, one a major and wo captains, from the regiment of Lally--no non- 
commissioned officer or private soldier 

“Tu Ulster, a large namber has been hazarded—two captains, three 
lieutenants, two sergeants, and ten private soldiers, from the regiment 
Berwick.” 

* Here, sir,’’ said de Mortagne, “ are reports tio: all these detachments , 
Your royal! highness will find them cucouraging. Exch officer and soldier was 
promised promotion, although none were permitted to engage im such a duty 
who did not feel the honour of serving his royal master sufficient reward.”’ 

The prince bowed and de Mortague coneluded the report. 

* According tu the representation of the par ies thus employed, it appears 
that there are in process of diecipline, Munster, sixty-five thousand men 
Leinster, ten thousand: in Connaugh', fifteen. The returns from Ulster are 
indistinct. The numbers there are not avcertaimed, the officers bemg yet 
unable to distinguish the parties 6 ho would engage in activities prohibited by 
British law, in merely an adventurous and lawiess spirit, from those whi 
could be relied on as enemies of the usurper.” 

Charles Edward had listened, with much interest at first, and throughout, 
with a decent attention ; but at last he felt his thoughts beginning to wander 
The question of most moment to him, he considered, was aleady deewed 
There was not to be an immediate descent on Irijand. Everything else was 
of secondary importarce. ‘The report could wait—other engagements could 
not. 

* Pardon me, my lord, and Monsieur le Vieomte,” said he, “if T interrupt 
the reading of this invaluable state-paver. It is becommg too complicated 
and interesting for my exhausted facultics. I have endeavoured to fix the 
substance of it, so far as it has been read, in memory. If peed be, I will ac 
quaint you with my decision upon it, and now, good night.” 

“ Your royal highness,” said the archbishop, “surprises and afflicts me. 
Will you not rest one night under your faithful servant's roof !” fe: 

The prince resisted the archbishop's entreaties—refused even permission to 
De Mortagne to escort him 
moured firmness and dignity which would not be intruded on, and could not 
give offence, and at length left the hotel of his adherent to pmrsue his way 
as a pedestrian through the dim and solitary streets of Paris. | 


Inrivence or AccipENT on Great Men.—It is a curious coincidence that 


Noman can complain thatthe laws of tly as 4 gentleman 


He maintained his p»yrpose with a good-hu- | 


‘of £8,000 ur £9 000 a year—I have often reflected how all that prosperity had 
arisen out of the pecpniary difficulties and coufined circumstances of my 
father.” Wedderburn (Lord Loughborough) began as an advocate at the 
Scotch bar. In the course of an altercstion with the Lord President, he was 
provoked to tell his lordship that he had said as a yudge what he could not jus- 
Being order d to make an apology, he refused, and left 
the Scotch for the English var. What every one thought bis ruin, turned out 
the best thing that could happen to him :— 

* There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Kough hew them how we may.” 
Lord TentetJtn’s early destination was changed by a disappoiutment. When 
he ane Mr. Justice Richards were gomg the home circuit, they visited the 
cathedral at Canterbury together. Hichatds commended the voice of a sing- 
ing man in thé chow. ‘ Ah,” said Lord Tenterden, “ that is the only man [ 
ever envied! When at school in this town, we were candidates for a choris- 
ter’s place, and he obtained it.” It is now well known that the Duke of Wel- 
lington when a sabaltern, was anxious to retire from the army, and actually 
applied to Lord Camden (then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland) for a commission- 
ership of customs! I[t is pot always tree, then, that men destined to play 
conspicuous parts in the world, lave a consciousness of their coming greatness, 
of patience to bide their time. Their hopes grow as their capacity expands 
with circumstances ; honours on honours arise like Alps on Alps; in ascendin 
one they catch a glimpse of another, till the last andJhighest, which was veile 
in mist when they started, stands out in bold relief against the sky. 


FAST ASLEEP, AND WIDE AWAKES 
OR, THE TRAIN FOR « THE OVERLAND” 
From“ Tales of (xe Trains ; being some chapters of Railroad Romance,” 
BY TILBURY TRAMP, QUEEN'S MESSENGER. 

J got into the Dover “ down-train” at the Station, and after seeking fora 
place in two or three of the leading carriages, at last succeeded i obtaining 
one, where there were only two other passengers ; these, were a lady and a 
gentlemman—the former, a young, pleasing-looking girl, dressed in quiet mourn- 
mg ; the latter, was a tall, gauut, bilious-louking man, with grisly gray hair, 
and an extravagantly aquiline nose. 1 guessed, from the positions they occu- 
pied in the carriage, that ihey were net acquaintances, and my conjecture 
proved subsequently trae. ‘Phe young lady was pale, like one in delicate 
health, and seemed very weary and tired, for she was fast asleep as I entered 
the carriage, aud did not awake, notwithstanding all the riot and disturbance 
wicident to the Station. | took my place directly in front of my fellow travel- 
lers, and whether from mere accident, of irom the passing interest a pretty 
face inspires, cast my eyes towards the lady, the gaunt man opposite fixed on 
me a look of inexpressible shrewoness, and with a very solemn shake of his 
head, whispered in a low under tone— 

“No! no! not bit of it, she ain't asleep—they never do sleep— 
never!” 

Ou! thought I io myself, there's another class of people not remarkable for 
over-drowsiness ; for, to say the truth, the expression of the speaker's face, and 
the oddity of his words, made me suspect that he was not a miracle of sanity. 
‘The reflection had scarcely passed through my mund, when he arose softly from 
juis seat, and assumed a place beside me. 

* You thought she was fast,” said he, as he laid his hand familiarly on 
wy arm; “| koow you did—I saw it the moment you came into the car- 
nage” 

I did think ——” 

“Ah! that’s deceived many a one ; Lord bless you, sir, they are not un- 
derstood, no one Knows them ,’’ and at these words he heaved a profound sigh, 
and dropped lis bead upon hts bosom, as though the sentiment had over- 
whelined him with afilietion 

** Riddles, sir,” said he to me, witha glare of his eyes that really looked 
jojmidable, Sphiuxes, that's what they are—are you marred '” whisper- 
ed he 

“No, su,” sad 1, politely, for as T began to entertain more serious 
doubts of my compenaun's intellect, | resolved to treat him with every ci- 
vility. 

* {| don’t believe it matters a fig.” 
as much about them as Blue Beard.” 

Jaudeed,” said |, * are these your sentiments 

“ They are,” replied he, in a still lower whisper, “ and if we were to talk 
modern Gireck this motrent. | would not say but she” and here he made a 
cesture towards the youns lady upposite——" but she would know every word 
ites hot supernatural, sir, because the law ts universal, but itis a most 

~what shal! | say, ow most extraordnary provision of nature—wonderfal ! 
most wonderful" 

* lu heaven's name, why did they let him out exclaimed I to myself, 

* Now, she is pretending to awake,” said he, as he nudged me_ with his el- 
bow ;.** watch her, see how well she willdo it ;” then turning to the lady, he 
added in louder yoice-— 

* You have had a refreshing sicep, i trast ma’am ? 

A very leavy one,” answered she, for | was greatly fatigued.” 

“ Did not [ tell you so!” whispered he syain in my ear, “oh !’ and here 
he gave a deep groan, “ when they're in delicate health, and they're greatly 
atigued, there's ao being up to them 
| The remamder of our journey was not long io getting over, but brief as it 
was, | could not help feeling annoyed at the pertunacity with which the bilious 
gentleman purposely misunderstood every word the young lady spoke. The 
most plain, matter-of fact observations from her, were received by him, as 
though she was a monster of duplicity; and a casual mistake, as to the 
uame of a Station, he pounced upon, as though it were a wilful and intentional 

untruth. 

On arriving at Dover, although | was the bearer of despatches requiring the 
utmost haste, a dreadiul wurricane from the eastward, accompanied by a tre- 
mendous swell, prevented any Packet entering out to sea, The commander 
jof ** the Hornet,” however, told me, should the weather, as was not improba- 
bie, moderate towards daybreak,he would do his best to ran me over to Calais ; 


said he, “the Pope of Rome knows 


yee 


” 


“only be ready,” said he, “at a moment's notice, for 1 will get the steam up, 


jand be off in a jifley, whenever the tide begus to ebb.” In compliance with 


the two greatest chancery lawyers of their day should both have been forced| |this injunction, I determined not to go to bed, and ordering my supper in a 
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private room, J prepared myself to pass the intervening time, as well as was hastening down to bid some friends good-bye, ere they sailed for India. I 
might be. was about to leave my native country, too—perhaps for ever. 

% Mr. Yellowley's compliments,” said the waiter, as I broke the crust of a) “+ Yes, su,’ said 1, addressing him, ‘heaven knows when I shail bebold 
veal pie, and obtained a bird's-eye view of that delicious interior, where hard these green vallies egain—if ever. I have just been appointed Secretary and 
eggs, and jelly, mush-rooms, and kidney, were blended together in a delicious Chief Counsellor to the political resident at the court of the Rajah of Santan- 
harmony of colouring. ‘‘ Mr. Yellowley’s compliments, sir, and will take 1 cantantarabad!—a most important post—three thousand eight hundred and 
as a great favour, if he might join you at supper.” forty-seven miles beyond the Himalaya.’ 

Have not the pleasure of knowing him,” said I, shortly—‘bring mea pint ‘And here—with, I trast, a pardonable pride—I showed him the Govern- 
of sherry—don't know Mr. Yellowley.”’ ment order for my free transit, with the various directions and injunctions con- 

“Yes, but you do though,” said the gaunt man of the railroad, as he en- cerning ny personal corfort and safety. 
tered the room, with four cloaks on one arin, and two umbrellas under the | “ ‘Ah,’ said the old gentleman, putting on his spectacles to read, ‘ah, I 
other. never beheld one of these before | Very curious—very curious, indeed—I have 

“Oh! it’s you,” said J, half-rising from my chair, for ia spite of my an- seen a sherill’s writ, and an execution, but this is far more remarkable—* Si- 
noyance at the intrusion, a certain degree of fear of my companion overpow- en Yellowley, Esq, aud lady.” Eh ?—so your lady accompanies you, sir?’ 
ered me. | “** Would she did—would to heaven she did!’ exclaimed J, in a transport. 

When the supper was over, and the waiter had placed fresy glasses, Mr “* ‘ Obi, then, she’s afraid, is she ! She dreads the blacks, | suppose." 
Yellowley looked at me for a moment, threw up his eyebrows, and with an air) ‘** No, sir; Tam not marricd, ‘The insertion of these words was a mistake 
of more ** bon-hommic”’ than J thought he could muster, said— (of the official, who made out my papers ;—for, alas! I am alone in the world.’ 


“You will have no objection, I hope, to a little warm brandy and | “* Bat why don’t you marry, sir’ said the little man, briskly, and with an 

water.” eye glistening with paternity. * Young ladies ain’t searce 
** None whatever, and the less, if I may adda cigar.” if ** Troe, Most true; but even supposing I were fortunate enough to meet 
“ Agreed,” said Le. ithe object of my wishes, Lhave no time. IT received this appointment last 
These ingredients of our comfort being produced, and the waiter having left eveuing ; to-day, J am here—to-merrow, T shall be en the billows !’ 


the room, Mr. Yellowley stirred the fire mto a cheerful blaze,and wodding ami-, “** Ab, that’s unfortunate, mdeed—very unfortunate.’ 
cably towards me, said— | **Had T but one weck—a day—vay, an hour, sir,’ said J, * I'd make an offer 


T was going ou to Walmer to-night, but I couldn't leave this without see- of my brilliant position to some \ovely creature, who, tired of the dreary North 
ing you once nore, and giving you a caution.” ‘and is gloomy skies, would prefer the unclouded heaven of the Himalaya, and 


“Dear me. I thought nothing about it. You took the matter too much to the perfumed breezes of the valley of Santancantantarabad * 
heart.” | “A lightly breathed sigh fell from the sleeping beauty, aud at the same time 
“Too much to heart,” said he, with abitter sneer ; “that’s the cant that a smile of inexpressible sweetness played upon her bps. But like the ripple 
deceives half the world—if men, sir, instead of undervaluing these small, and Upon a glassy stream, that, disappearing, left all placid and motionless again, 
apparently trivial circumstances, would but recall their experiences, chronicle the fair features were iu a moment cali as before. 


their facts, as Bacon recommended so wisely, we should possess some safe data | *** She looks delicate,’ whispered uy companion. 
to go upon, in our estimate of that deceitful sex.” | “*Our detestable climate!’ said I, bitterly, for she coughed twice at the in- 


“I fear,” said J, half timidly, “ you have been ill treated by the ladies!” stant. * Oh, why are the loveliest flowers the offspring of the deadliest soil.’ 

I will tell you a story,” said he solemuly, ‘a story to which probably, no)“ She awoke, not suddenly or abruptly, but as Venus might have risen from 
historian, from Polybius to Hoffman, has ever recorded a parallel. 1 am not the spaikling sea, and thrown the dew-drops from her hair, and then she open- 
aware, sir, that any man has sounded the oceanic depths of that perfidious gulf ed her eyes !” 
—a woman’s heart—but I, sir, 1, have at least added some facts tothe narrow“ Well, sir, we arrived at Southampton, but only in time to hasten down to 
stock of our knowledge regarding it ; listen to this :—"’ the pier, and take boat for the ship. The blue-peter was flying at the mast- 

I replenished my tumbler of brandy and water, looked at my watch, and, ‘head, and people hurrying away to say ‘ good-bye’ for the last time. I, sir, I 
finding I still had two hours to spare, lent a not unwilling ear to my compan- lone had no farewells to take. Simon Yellowley was leaving his native soil, 
ion's story. juuwept and uuregretted ! 

“For the purpose of my tale,” said Mr. Yellowley, “ it is unnecessary that |‘ The accidents—we call them such every day—the accidents which fashion 
I should mention any incident of my life more remote than a couple of years our lives, are always of our own devising, if we only were to take trouble 
back. About that time it was, that, using all the influence of very powerful enough totrace them, [havea theory ou thishead, but I’m keeping it over 
friends, I succeeded in obtaining the consul-generalship at Stralsund. My ar- for a kind ef a Bridgewater Treatise It is enough now to remark, that though 
rangements for departure were made with considerable despatch ; but on the my number ar the dinner-teble was 84, I exchanged with avother gentleman, 
very week of my leaving England, an old friend of mine was appointed to a who couldn't beer a draught, for a place near the door. No. 122. Ab, me! lit- 
situation of considerable trust in the East, whither he was ordered to repair, | tle kuew I then what that simple act was to bring with it. Yes, sir, the adjoin- 
may say, at a moment's notice. Never was there sucha ‘contre-temps.’ He ing seat, No. 123, was vacaut. ‘There was a cover and a napkin, and there 
longed for the north of Europe—I, with equal ardour, wished for a tropical cli- was a chair placed leaning against the table, to mark it out as the property of 
inate; and here were we both going in the very direction antagonist to ovr some ove absent, and day by day was that vacant place the object of my con- 
wishes! My friend's appointment was a much more lucrative one than mine; jectures. 1t was natural this should be the case. I was not left very long to 
but so anxious was he for a residence more congenial to his taste, that he speculate on this subject ; we were buffeted down the channel ; we were toss- 
would have exchanged without a moment's hesitation. _ed along the coast of France, and blown about the Bay of Biscay before 123 

« By a mere accident, | mentioned this circumstance to the friend who had ever turned up ;—when one day—it wasa deliciously calm day, (I shall not 
procured my proinotion. Well, with the greatest alacrity he volunteered his forget it soon)—we even cuuld see the coast of Portugal, with its great moun- 
services to effect the exchange, and with such energy did he fulfil his pledge, tains above Cintra, Over a long reach of sea, glassy as a mirror, the great 
that on the following evening I received an express, informing me of my aitered (ship clove her way, the long foam track in her wake, the only stain on that blue 
destination, but directing me to proceed to Southampton on the next day, and surface. Every one was on deck : the old asthmatic gentleman, whose cough 
sail by the Oriental steamer. ‘This was speedy work, sir; but as my prepara- was the curse of the alter-cabin, sat with a boa round his neck, and thought he 
tions for a journey had long been made, | had very little to do, but exchange enjoyed himself. Ladies in twos and threes walked up and down together, 
some bear-skius with my friend for cotton shirts and jackets, aud we both were chatting as pleasantly as though in Kensington gardens. The tourist, sent out 
accommodated. Never weie two men in higher spirits—he, with his young by Mr. Colburn, was taking notes of the whole party, and the four officers in 
wife, delighted at escaping what he called banishment—I, equally happy in my ithe Benga! Light-Horse had adjourned their daily brandy and water, to a little 

awnlug beside tbe wheel. ‘There were sketch-books, and embroidery frames, 


anticipation of the glorious Kast. jjawnn 
“ Among the many papers forwarded to me from the Foreign Office was a and journals, on ail sides ; there was even a guitar, with a blue ribbon round 


special order for free transit the whole way to Calcutta. This document set it ; and amid all these remindings of shore life, a fat poodle waddled about, 
forth the urgent necessity there existed to pay me every possible attention ‘en jand suarled at every one. The calm, sir, was a kind of doomsday, which 
route ;’ in fact, it was a sort of Downing-street firman, ordering all whom it evoked the dead from their tombs, and up they came from indescribable cor- 
might concern to take care of Simon Yellowley, nor permit him to suller any jners and nooks, opening their eves with amazement upun the strange world be- 
let, impediment, or inconvenience, on the road. But a strange thing, sir,—a Rady owace and some ag a that even the ordeal of sea-sickness was not 
very strange thing—was in this paper. In the exchange of my friend's ap- too heavy a penalty for an hour so bright though so fleeting. 
pointment for my own, the clerk had merely inserted my name in lieu of hisin)  “* Which 1s 123? thought I,as I elbowed my way along the crowded quar- 
all the papers; and then, sir, what should | discover but that this free transit ter-deck, now asking myself could it be the thin gentleman with the two capes, 
extended to ‘Mr. Yellowley and lady,’ while, doubtless, my poor friend was jor the fat lady with the three chins’ But there is a prescience which never 
obliged to travel ‘en gargou.’ This extraordinary blunder I only discovered {fails in the greater moments of our destiny, and this told me, it was none of 
when leaving London in the train. these. be a down to dinner, and for the first time the chair was not placed 
“ We were a party of three, sir.” Here he groaned deeply.‘ Three—just' against the table, but so as to permit a person to be seated on it. 
as it might be this very day, I occupied the place that you did this morning, | ** * I beg your pardon, sir,’ said the steward to me, * could you move a little 
were a and an. way 123 is coming in to dinner, and she would like to have the air of the 
old, round-faced, little man—chatty and merry after his fashion. pe lady—) door-way,. Par 
the lady, sir—if I had never seen her but that day, | should now call-her an |‘ ‘She would,’ thought I ; oh, so this is a she, at all events ;’ and scarce 
angel. It so chanced that I had ainple time to observe her, for when I entered was the reflection made, when the rustle of a silk dress was heard brushing 
the carriage she was To... said he, i a bitter eyes eee, my chair. I tarned, and what do you think, sir, shall 1 endeavour to describe 
might have envied. ‘ Why dol say asleep? Nu, sir!—she was in that fac-|}my emotions to you * 
titious trance, that wiliest device of Satan’s own creation, a woman’s sleep— | “ To be brief, 123 was the angel of the railroad.” 
the thing invented, sir, merely to throw the shadow of dark lashes on a marble‘ The lady you met at < 
cheek, and leave beauty to sink into man’s heart without molestation ;—seep,, “* Yes, sir : if you preferto call her the lady ; for T shall persist in my pre- 
sir—the whole mischief the world does in its waking moments, is nothing to vious designation. Ob, sir, that was the great moment of my life. You may 
the doings of such slumber! If she did not sleep, how could that braid of have remarked that we pass from era to era of our existence, as though it were 
dark-brown hair fall loosely down upon her blue-vemed hand ; if she did not trom one chamber to another, The gay, the sparkling, and the brilliant suc- 
sleep, how could the colour tinge with such evanescent loveliness the cheek it ceed to the dark and gloomy apartment, scarce illumined by aray of hope, and 
scarcely coloured ; if she did not sleep, how could her lips smile with the sweet- we move un iu vur life's journey with new objects suggesting pew actions, and 
ness of some passing thought, thus half recorded ! No, sir; she had been ithe actions engendering new frames of thought, and we think ourselves 
obliged to sat her gloves veil She Vicissitudes grow thicker ; but theme. 
neither could have shown the delicious roundness of her throat, vor the statue- Lv me, this moment was the greatest transition of my life. ere was the 
like perfection of her instep ; but sleep, sleep, is responsible for nothing. Ob | ideal before me, which neither art had pictured, nor genius described—the 
why did not Macbeth murder it, as he said he had ! - lov eliest creators I ever beheld. She turaed round on taking her place. aud 
Mr. Yellowley seemed to have run himself out of breath with this burst of — a slight gesture of surprise recognised me at once as her former feilow- 
enthusiasm, for he was unable to resume his uarrative until several minutes traveller. 1 have had proud moments in my life, Mr. Tramp. I shall never 
after, when he procecded thus— |forget how the Commander of the Forces at Boulahcush, said to me in full 


“The fat gentleman aud myself were soon engaged in conversation, Heil audience, in the presence of all the officials— 
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«* Vellowley, this is devilish hot—hotter than we have it in Europe.’ lif asked for Mademoiselle Virginie , nor was it without trouble and considerable 

But here was a proudor moment still, that little graceful movement of re- delay that I succeeded im obtaining an interview with her. 
cognition, that smile so transient as to be scare detected, sent a thrill of hap-|| **Mademoiselle,’ said I, ‘1 know the levity of your nation ; no mau is more 
piness all through me. In former days by doughty deeds and hazardous ex- conscious than I of—of the frailty of your moral principles. Don't be angry, 

loits men won their way to women’s hearts; our services in the present time but hear me out. You said a few minutes ago that I was a ‘ dangerous map ;’ 
— the advantage of being less hazardous ; little attentions of the table, tell me now, sincerely, truthfully, and candidly’—here I put rather a heavy 
passing the salt,jcalling for the pepper, lifting a napkin, and inviting to wine, purseanto her hands—the exact meaning yon attached to these words?” 
are the substitutes for mutilating giants and spitting dragons. [can’t say but} ‘*@b, monsieur,’ said she, with a stage shudder, ‘je suis une pauere fille, 
I think that ‘ the exchange is with the difference.’ ”’ ne me perde> pas.’ : 

“ The first dey passed over with scarce the interchange of a word between ‘*! looked at the little wizened devil and vever felt stronger in my virtue. 
us She arose almost immediately after dinner, and did not make her appear-, ‘** Don't be afraid Virginie, I'm an archbishop in principles; but 1 thought 
ance during the remainder of the evening. The following morning she took, that when you said these words they bore au allusion to another—— 
her place at the breakfast table, and to my inexpressible delight, as the weather) “* Ah! c'est ca,’ said she, with perfect nairete—so you are, a dangerous 
still remained calm, ascended to the quarter-deck when the meal was over, man, 4 very dangerous man ; so much so, indeed, that I shall use all my infu- 
‘The smile with which she met me now had assumed the token of acquaintance) ence to persuade one, of whom you are aware, to escape as quickly as may be, 
and a very little address was necessary, on my part, to enable me to join her, from the hazard of your fascinating society.” 
as she walked, and engage her in conversation. The fact of being so young “J repeat these words, Mr. Tramp, which may appear to you now too 
and so perfectly alone—for except her French maid, she did not appearto know, flattering, but the French language, in which Virginie spoke, permits ex- 
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a single person on board—perhaps appeared to demand some explanation on pressions even stronger than these, as mere conventionalities. a 
© her part, even to a perfect stranger like myself ; for, aftersome passing obser- *** Don’t do it,’ said I, ‘don’t do it, Virginie.” 4 
A vations on the scenery of the coast,and the beauty of the weather. shetold me) “** I must, and I will,’ reiterated she ; * there’s such a change in my poor a 
§ that she looked forward with much hope to the benefit her health might dt- dear Lady Blanche since she met you, I never knew her give way to fits of BY ¢ 
% rive from a warmer air ard less trying climate than that of England. laughing before—she’s so capricious, and whimsical—she was an angel for- a 
* “*T already feel benefited by the sweet South,’ said she; and there was a merly.’ ‘ay 


thar 


athe os 


smile of gratitude on her lip, as she spoke the words. Some little further ex- 
planation she may have deemed necessary ; for she took the occasion soon after 
to remark, that her only brother would have been delighted with the voyage, 
if he could have obtained leave of absence from his regiment; but, unfortu- 
nately, he was in ‘the Bjwes,’ quartered at Windsor. and could not be spared | 
** There could scarcely be a more touching incident than to see onegpke her, | 
so beautiful end so young, in the midst of that busy little world of soldiers, and 
sailors, and merchants, travellers to the uttermost bounds of the earth, and! 
wearied spirits seeking for change wherever st might be found Had | not my- 
self been alone—a very ‘ waif’ upon the shores of life—I should have felt at- 
tracted by the intere-t of ber isolation—now, there was a sympathy to attach 
us—there was that similarity of position—that idem nolle, et wei vellewhich 
we are told, constitutes true friendship. She seemed to arrive at this conclu-| 
sion exactly as | did myseli, and received with the most captivating frankness' 
all the little attentions 1 was in ny power to bestow ; and in fact to regard me, 


““*She is an angel still, said 1, with a frown, for I would not suffer so 
much of aspersion against her. 

“+ Sans doute,’ chimed in Virginie. with a shrug of her shoulders, ‘ we 
are all angels, after a fashion ;° and L endeavoured to smile a concurrence with 
this sentiment in which | only half assented. 

** By wonderful skill and cross-questioning, I at last obtained the following 
information ; Lady Blanche was on a voyage of health, intending to visit the 
remarkable places in the Mediterranean, and then winter at some chosen spot 
upon its shores. Why she journeyed thus unprotected, was a secret there 
was no fathoming by mdirect inquiry, and any other would have been an act of 
indelicacy. 

** We will pass the winter at Naples, or Palermo, or Jerusalem, or some 
other watering-place, said Virginie, for her geography was after all only a 
lady’s-maid accomplishment, 

“* You must persuade Ler to visit Egypt, Virginie,’ said I; * Egypt, Vir- 
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in some sort, as her companion. Thus, we walked the deck each morning 1) 
was fine, or if stormy, played at chess or picquet in the cabin. Sometimes she 
worked while ij read aloud for her, aud such a treat as it was to hear her criti- 
ciswms on the volume be'ore us—hew just and true her appreciation of sound 
and correct principles—how skilful the distinctions she would make between. 


ginie—ihe land of the pyramids. Induce her to do this, and to behold 
the wonders of the strangest country in the universe. Even now,’ said I 
* Arab life’~— 

** Ah, out. 
cent beards.” 


I have seen the Arab atthe Vaudeville; they have magniti- 


the false glitter of tinsel sentiment, aud the dull gold of real and sterling mo- “** The handsomest men in the world.’ Kat He 5 
rality. Her mind, naturally a gifted one, had received every aid education ‘‘ Pas mai, said she, with a sententious nod, ‘ there’s no converting into a 
could bestow. French and Italian literature were as familiar to her as was words.’ e 

English, while in mere accomplishments she far excelled those, who habitually“ ‘ Well, Virginie, think of Cairo, thiuk of Bagdad. You have read the Ara- we 
make such acquirements the grand business of early life. | bian Nights—havn’'t you !’ a 


“ You may, perhaps, deem it strange that several days rolled over before | 
ever even thought of inquiring her name ; but such was the case. Dut achance 
revealed the matter even before it had occurred to me to think of it. A volume 
of Shelley's poems contained on the title page, written in a hand of singular 
delicacy, the words, * Lady Blanche D’Esmonde*’ Whether the noble family, 
she belonged to, were English, Irish, or Scotch, I could not even guess. It) 
were as well that J] could not do so. | should ouly have felt a more unwarrant-| 
able attachment for that portion of the empire she came from. Yes sir, Lloved 
her, 1 loved her with an ardour tnat the Yellowleys have been remarkable for, 
during three hundred and eiglty.years. It was my ancestor, sir.—Paul Yel-, 
lowley—who was put in the siocks at Charing-Cross, for persecuting a maid 
of honour at Bifizabeth’s Court. That haughty Queen, and cold-hearted wo- 
man, had the base inscription written above his head—* the penaltie of a low 
scullion who lifteth his eyes too loftilie ’ 

“To proceed. When we reached Gibraltar, Lady Blanche and I visited the 
rocks, and went over the bomb-proofs and the casemates together—far more 
daugerous places those little cells and dark passages to a man like me, than ever, 
they could become in the hottest fury of a siege. Again we went to sea; but)! 
how I trembled at each sight of land, lest she should leave the ship for ever 
At last, Malta came in view, and the same evening the boats were lowered, for! 
all had a desire to go ashore. Of course Lady Blanche was most anxiaus ; her! 
health had latterly improved greatly, and she was able to incur considerable 
fatigue, without feeling the worse afterwards. 

[t was a calm, mellow evening, with an ajready risen moan, as we landed’ 
to wander about the narrow streets and bastioned dwellings of old Valletta.| 
She took my arm, and, followed by Mademoiselle Virginie, we went on explor-| 
ing every strange and curious spot before us, and calling up before our mind's 
eye the ancient glories of the place. The season was so genial, and the moon 
so bright, that we lingered til! past midnight, and then returned to the ship the’ 
last of all the visitors. That was indeed a night, as, flickered by the column 
of silver light, we swept over the calm sea. Lady Blanche, wrapped in my, 
large boat cloak, her pale features statue-like in their unmoved beauty, sat in 
the stern, | sat at her side, newther spoke a word. What her thoughts might 
have been I cannot guess ; but the little Frenen maid looked at me from ume, 
to time with an expression of diabolical intelligence I cannot forget ; and as |) 
handed her mistress up the gaugway, Virginie said in a whisper— 

“** Ah, Monsieur Yellowley, vous etes un homme dangereux.’ 

“Would you believe it, sir, that little phrase filled every chamber of my, 
heart with hope ; there could be but one interpretation of it, and what a mean- 
ing had that—dangerous to the peace of mind—to the heart's happiness of her 
I actually adored. 1 tay down m my berth and tried to sleep, but the nearest! 
approach of slumber was a dreamy condition, in which the words ‘vous ctes’ 
un homme dangereux,’ kept ever ringing. IJ thought I saw Lady Blanche 
dressed in white, with a veil covering her, a chaplet of orange flowers on her 
brow, and weeping as though inconsolably ; and there was a grim, mischievous’, 
little face that nodded at me with a menacing expression, as though to say,| 
‘this is your work, Simon Yellowley ;° and then I saw her lay aside the veil, 
and encircle herself with a sad coloured garment, while ber tears fell even) 
faster than before; and then the little vixen from the window exclaimed, 
*here’s more of it, Simon Yellowley.’ Lord, how I reproached myself—I saw 
I was bringing her to the grave ; yes, sir, there is uo concealing it. 
loved we. 


I arose and put on wy dressing-gown ; my mind was made up. |) 


“* Yes,’ said she, with a yawn, * they are passe; now, what would you have 
us do in this droll eld place 

“*] would have you to visit Mehemet Ali, and be received at his court—for 
I saw at once the class of fascination she would yield to. Drink sherbet, eat 
sweetmeals, receive presents, magnificent presents, cachmeres, diamond brace- 
lets. Ah! think of that.’ 

“*Ah! there is something i: what you say,’ said she, after a pause, ‘ bu 
we have not come prepared for such an expensive journey. [ am purse-bearer 
for Lady Blanche knows nothing about expenses, and we shall not receive re- 
mittances, until we settle somewhere forthe winter.’ 


“These words made my heart leap; in five minutes more | explained to 


Virginie that I was provided with a free transit thMugh the East, in which, by 


her aid, her mistress might participate, without ever knowing it. You have 
only to pretend, Virginie, that Egypt is so cheap ; tell her a camel only costs 
a penny a league, and that one is actually paid for crossing the Great Desert ; 
you can hint that old Mehemet wants to bring the thing into fashion, and that 
he would give his beard to see English ladies travelling that route.’ 

“*I knew it well,” said Virginie, with a malicious smile, ‘1 knew it well, 


| you are ‘a dangerous man.’ 


* all the obstacles and impediments she could suggest, I answered with 
much skill and address, not unaided, | own, by certain potent persuasives, in 
the shape of bank paper—she was a most mercenary little devil; and as day 


‘was breaking. Virginie had fully agreed in all my plans, and determined that 


her mistress should go beyond ‘the second cataract,’ if I wished it. I need not 
say that she fully understood my motives; she was a Frenchwoman sir; the 
Russian loves train oi!, the Yankee prefers whittling, but a Frenchwoman, 
without an intrigue of her uwn, or some one’s else, on hand, is the most mis- 
erable object in existence. 

***T see where it all will end,’ cried she, as I turned to leave her; ‘I see 
it already. Before six weeks are over, you will not ask my aid to influence 
my mistress.” 

*** Do you think so, Virginie,’ said l, grasping at the suggestion. 

“*Of course I do,’ said she with a look of undisguised truth ; ‘ah, que vous 
eles un homme dangercux.’ 

The whole of the following day was spent by me in company with Lady 
Blanche, | expatiated on the glories of the East, and discussed everybody who 
had been there, from Abraham down to Abercromby. 


I pursued my Egyptian studies nearly the entire of that night, and the next 
day came on deck, with four chapters of Irby and Mangles, off by heart. My 
bead swam round with ideas ot things Oriental—patriarchs and pyramids, 
Torks, dragomans, catacombs, and crocodiles, daoced an mfernal quadrille in 
my excited brain, and I convulsed the whole cabin at breakfast, by replying to 
the Captain's offer of some tea, with a profound salaam, and an exclamation of 
* millah, allah i! allah.’ 

* You have infatuated me with your love of the East, Mr. Yellowley,” said 
Lady Blanche, one morning, as she met me. 

“*T feel | must see the Pyramids, sir. I cannot resist an impulse on which 
my thoughts are concentrated, and yours be all the blame of this wilful exploit. ’ 


We began ‘ the overland’—the angel travelling as Lady Blanche Yellowley, 


I felt she to avoid any possible inquiry or impertinence from the official people. This 


was arranged between Virginio and myself, without her knowledge. Then, 


slipt noiselessly up the cabin stairs, and with much difficulty made my way to) indeed, began my Arabian nights. Ab, sir, you never can know the happiness 
that pfrt of the ship inhabited by the servants. I will not recount here the in-| enjoyed by him, who, travelling for fourteen long hours over the hot sand, and 
solent allusions I encountered, nor the rude jests and jibes of the sailors when 


beneath the scorching sun of the desert, comes at last to stretch his wearied 
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limbs upon his carpet at evening, and gazes on celestial beauty as he sips his| the creaking sound being produced by the evolutions of the heavy wooden axle- 
trees of the wains, which were followed by a much larger party, clothed and 


mocha. 
Do you wonder if I loved—do you wonder if I confessed my love. I did armed in the same manner as that in advance, the whole being commanded by 
both, sir —ay, sir, both. an officer in uniform ‘Three of the bullock cars contained each a new bronze 
“I told her my heart's secret in an impassioned moment, and with the en-) mortar of moderate size ; the fourth was laden with ammunition-boxes. On 
thusiasm of true affection, explained my position and my passion. their arrival in the plaza,the escort uncovered their heads, knelt,and received the 


Secretary at Santancantantarabad. You own my heart. / possess n Bg but) tain-pipe struck up ; the old woman resumed her discordant song ; the half- 


“*Tam your slave,’ said I, with trembling adoration—* your “lin the; priest's benediction. The assemblage then rose ; the tambourine and moun- 
a Government situation and three thousand per annum. J shall never @Base to witied urchin clapped his lean hands more vehemently than ever ; the young 


love you and my widow must have a pension from ** the Company.” ’ men and maidens moved towards the wains with a solemn dancing step ; and, 
“She covered her face with her handkerchief as I spoke, and her sobs—they finally, the girls decorated the horns aad necks of the oxen with the wreaths 
must have been sobs—actually penetrated my bosom.’ | they had been gracefully waving during the dance ; whilst the youths encircled 
** You must speak of this no more, dear Mr. Yellowley,’ said she, wiping, the mortars with the larger garlands; the whole ceremony being performed 
her eyes, you really must not, at least until I arrive at Caleutta.’ _, with the utmost enthusiasm. 
‘** So you consent to go that far,’ cried I, in extacy. | Meanwhiie, the priest had retired to the interior of the church; but when 
“She seemed somewhat confused at her own confession, for she blushed and, all the arrangements were completed—the oxen adorned with their glowing 
turned away ; then said, in a voice of some hesitation— | honours, standing patiently in the sun, and the murderous bronze artillery 
‘«* Will you compel me to relinquish the charm of your too agreeable soci- decked with sweet and peaceful fowers—he again came forth, preceded by a 
ety, or will you make me the promise I ask !”’ | youthful acolyte carrying a large silver crovs, elevated on a staff apparently of 


“ * Any thing—every thing’—exclaimed [, and from that hour, T only /ooked the same metal. By his side was another boy wearing a scarlet cassock, over 
my love, at least, save when sighs and interjections contributed their insig-| which was a white muslin tunic ; he bore a silver cerser, which, when this 
nificant aid. I gave no expression to my consuming flame. Not the less little procession had reached the wains, he threw up into the air, and then drew 
progress perhaps did I make for that. You can educate a feature, sir, to do it back again by its silver chain, marking the white smoke of the incense cloud 
the work of four—I could after a week or ten days look fifty different things. over the mortars, and around the heads of the oxen, after which the priest 
and she knew them—ay, that she did, as though it were a book open before sprinkled them with holy water. ‘The instant this ceremony was completed, 
her.’ there was a general shouting of * Vira Carlos Quinto! Vira la Religion! 

***T could have strained my eyes to see through the canvass ofa tent, if Success to the new mortars ! Death to the Christinos !’ Amidst these fervent 
she were inside of it. And she, had you but seen her looks ' what archness cheers the bullock-cars moved on, eseorted 2s before ; the young men accom- 
and what softness—how piquant, yet how playful—what witchcraft and what panying them as a guard of honour a little way beyond the linits of the village. 
simplicity ! I must hastenon. We arrived within a day of our journey's!/On parging, the soldiers cried—* ‘To Elizondo ! to Elizondo !” and soon enter - 
end. ‘The next morning showed us the tall outline of Fort William against the) ing a mountain gor-e, they disappeared. 
sky. The hour was approaching in which 1 might declare my love, and de-| ‘fhe day after this scene there was considerable agitation in the village. 
clare it with some hope of a return !” | Several fathers of families, whe had been absent acting as -cuuts attached to 

“She was in tears, sir—weeping. She is mine, thought I. What a Don Carlos’s army, or otherwise connected with it, had returned. They 
night, to be sure! We drove into the grand Cassawaddy, and she door of our brought accounts of the retreat of the Carlist chief, Zamalacarreguy, from be- 
conveyance was wrenched open by a nandsome-looking fellow, all gold and fore Elizondo; and it was whispered that the mortars which had passed through 
on the previous day, and had been weicomed with so much pomp, were on 


moustaches. 
“** Blanche—my dearest Blanche,’ said he. their way back. ‘The confusion occasioned by these reports was at its height 
“My own Charles,’ exclaimed she. when a stranger, covered with dust, rushed into the plaza with breathless haste. 
+ Her brother, [ suppose, Mr. Yellowley !”’ (\He was a fine well-made man of about thirty ; his features, though handsome, 
“No, sir,” screamed he, ** her husband ! ! !” ‘bore a strong stamp of cunning ; and the expression of his large gray eyes, set 


The artful, deceitful, designing woman had a husband!” screamed Yel- in a face the colour of which was only a shade removed from black, was so pe- 
lowley, above the storin and the hurricane. *“ They had been married private- culiar, as to render it painful to meet their gaze The stranger's costume 
ly, the day he sailed for India, and she only waited for the next * overland’ was unlike that of the Navarrese peasants. He wore a jacket of dark-blue 
to follow him out, and I, sir, the miserable dupe, stood there, the witness of velveteen, open, displaying a waistcoat of the same material, adorned with 
their joys.” | three rows of large open-worked silver buttons, hanging loosely : his breeches 

“* Don't forget this dear old creature, Charles,’ said she: ‘he was invalu-) were of coarse dark cloth, with silver buttons down the cuter seams ; be also 
able to me on the journey !’ but | rushed from the spot, anguish-torn and al- wore a blue worsted sash, and hempen sandals. Round his head was a cotton 
most desperate. | bandkercaiefof oright aod variegated colours, tied behind, with two long ends 

“My misfortunes were rife,” screamed Yellowley in my ear. The Rajah hanging down ; above the handkerchief appeared a cone-shaped black beaver 
to whose court I was appointed had offended Lord Ellenborough, and it was hat, with a narrow brim turned up all round; the front of the hat was 
only the week before I arrived, that his territory had been added to‘ British ornamented with three tarnished tmsel stars—green, raby, end yellow— 
India,’ as they call, and the late ruler accommodated with private apart- stuck on a strip of rusty black velvet. His thick neck was bare, and from con- 
ments in Calcutta, and three hundred a year for life ; so that I had nothing to stant exposure to the sun and weather, as dark as his face. He was a gitano, 
do, but come home again.” gipsy. 

* Go on,” cried the captain from the paddle-box, aud away we splashed, in) + | am sent by Zamalac ureguy,” said the man, “te tell you that the mor- 
a manner far more picturesque tothose on land, that pleasantito us on board, tars are on their way back, and that they must be concealed in this neighbour- 
while high above the howling wind and rattling cordage came Yellowley's hood ; all, therefore, must unite in conveying them tu a place of safety. The 
voice—* Don’t forget it; don't forget it! Asleep or awake, never trust them ’’ general's orders are, that every man proceed instantly to meet them ; they must 
| not re-enter the village, your privileges,yoar lives even,depend on promptitude 


land energy ; the ho/y guns must be placed in security.” 
THE FESTIVAL AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. | ‘This appeal met with a ready echo in the breast of every hearer; for the 
A SCENE IN NAVARRE, | whole population of the village had identified themselves with the fate of the 


It was a fine afternoon in the spring of 1834 ; the birds were cheerfully sing consecrated artillery. All the men immediately sallied forth with Zumala- 
ing on the trees, the flocks end herds contentedly cropped the young herbage, carreguy’s messenger. ‘They had not proceeded far along the road, before the 
and the air was perfumed with odours. Not only did the face of nature bright- well-known creaking of the bullock-cars indicated that the objects they had 
ly smile, but some festive ceremony was evidently about to be performed in set forth so meet were approaching ; they soon appeared, berett, however, of 
the village of —-—, in Navarre. Numbers of young girls were seated at the their gay adornments. 
cottage doors, weaving garlands of spring flowers, whilst several youths look ‘The gitano immediately addressed himself to the officer in command of the 
ed on and encouraged them. Here and there au old man, wrapped in a rusty- escort : and after a brief parley, three of the village elders were summoned to 
brown cloak almost as ancient as himself, stood obverving the juvenile groups; join i the consuliaion Much animated discourse ensued, accompanied by 
ahd on the threshold of a miserable hovel sat an aged woman singing a wild air, that lively gesticulation by whieh the Spaniards are characterised. The re- 
accompanied by uncouth gestures ; but whether they betokened joy, grief, ur sult was, that the wains were drawn along a by-road to a field, under the gui- 
anger. it would have been difficult for a stranger to determine. jdance of the villagers, the gipsy and the escort following. On arriving at the 

At lengththe damsels rose, each bearing in her hand the blooming wreath centre of the field, the oxen were taken out of the wains, which, being tilted 
she had entwined, and the whole party proceeded to a small plaza, or square, up, the mortars glided easily to the ground. The peasants had brough. with 
in front of the church, where, waving their chaplets gracefully, they danced to them the large hoes used by the husbandmen of Navarre, and having dug tren- 
the sound of a large tambourine and the mountain-pipe, called the gacta, the, ches of about three feet deep, the mortars, which only the day before were 
tones of whieh strongly resemble those of the bagpipes. Nor was the human adorned with garlands, and sent with shouts and vivas to be employed against 
voice wanting ; the harsh and discordant chant of the beldame was again’ the Chrstinos, were now buried in the earth in solemn silence. 
heard ; and by her side a lean rickety boy, of about fourteen, with wiry flaxen ‘The oxen were again yoked to the wains, and led to the high road, whence 
hair, imbecile look, and unmeaning grin, beat time by clapping his hands they departed in au opposite direction ; the escort took the shortest route to 
The dancers became more and more animated every moment; the fine hair the mounvaius, and the villagers hastened to regain their homes. ‘Ihe gipsy 
of the young women, which had hitherto been plaited and arranged with ua- proceeded to the residence of the cura, with whom he was closeted for so:ne 
tural good taste, was, by sume sudden process, allowed tu fall loosely on their time : he then went to the small venta, or village inn. After his departure, 
shoulders; and at the same moment each maiden placed a ne on her head,| the alcalde was summoned to attend the cura; they held along conference, at 
the young men slinging larger yarlands across their breasts, like the broad rib-) the conclusion whereof the aicalde visited every house, and made a communi- 
bons of chivalric orvers, jecation of solemn import to its inmates, 

At the conclusion of the dance, the great gates of the church were thrown), Towards evening several little groups were assembled in the plaza, and be- 
open ; at the eastern end the altar, resplendent from the effect numerous fore the house doors, ‘They conversed energetically, and, on separating at 
large wax candles, had an imposing appearance. The cura, or priest, hab-) nightfall, their counten+nces and manner indicated that a definitive and decided 
ited in richly-embroidered vestments, stood under the portico, and spreading resolution had been universally adopted upon some highly interesting and im- 


forth his hands, bestawed a blessing on the people, who knelt reverentially to, portant matters. 
receive it. The following morning, just as the mists were clearing away from the sum- 


While this act of devotion was in progress, a loud creaking sound was heard mits of the neighbouring mountains, General Mina entered the village, having 
and presently a small body of men appeared advancing along the road which) marched during the greater part of the night. He had previously caused the 
rans close by the square. Their heads were covered with the flat cap called place to be surrounded by his troops, in order to prevent the escape of any of 
La Boina ; they wore coarse brown cloth jackets, and loose white linen trou-/ the inhabitants. Attended by his staff, he rode to the plaza, whither the whole 
sers, their waists being encircled with broad red woollen sashes, below which, population were summoned by the crazy deam and drawling voice of the pré- 
and in front, wore strapped their cananas, or cartridge-pouches ; instead of ||gonero, or public erier. . 
shoes they had alpargatas, or hempen sandals ; they were armed with muskets ;| The people, who only two days before had hastened to the same spot with 
and bayonets without scabbards, were stuck in their belts, This vanguard) dancing step and exulting eye, cheered by the tambourine and mountaip-pipe, 
was followed by four wains, each drawn by two oxen, guided by a peasant! now crept one by one out of their dwellings with fearfully-anxious looks, and 
bearing a long staff, with a goadat one end. The oxen moved very slowly,||wended their unwilling way towards the plaza. ; 
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weather-beaten face did not betray any inward emotion — By his side stood the 
cura, dressed in a rusty-black cassock, holding between both hands his oblong 
shovel-hat, and pressing its sides within the smallest possible compass. His 
countenance was ghastly, and his small jet-black eyes peered from beneath, 
their half-closed lids, first at the villagers as they glided into the plaza, and 
then askance at the general, who had already questioned him closely with re- 
gard to the moriars, which he had been assured the villagers had vol rily| 


assisted in attempting to convey to Elizondo—then in possession of the queen's 


forces, and fortified —for the purpose of bombarding it. He had also heard of 
the ceremony of decorating aud rejoicing over the mortars, and of their sub- 
sequent concealment, with the connivance and aid of the cura’s parishioners 

The priest, however, pretended to be totally ignorant of the matter. * Senor 
General,’ he said, ‘ the cura of will never sanction rebellion against his 
rightful sovereign.’ 

As soon as these words had escaped his lips, a loud clapping of hands was 
heard immediately behind him Upon turning round, the cura perceived the. 
idiot lad, who laughed in his face, and trailed his half-dislocated legs along, in 
gretesque imitation of dancing. The cura looked affrighted ; the muscles of 
his visage became suddenly contracted ; and his eyes flashed fire upon the ur-, 
chin whose noisy movements seemed to strike terror into his soul. 

The plaza was now crowded with men, women, and children ; shortly after- 
wards and aid-de-camp appeared, followed by an officer’s guard. The former 
approached the general, aud reported that, in pursuance of his orders, every 
house had been searched, and that, to the best of his knowledge, all the male 
inhabitants who remained in the village were now present. 

“Let them be separated from the women and children,’* said the gene- 
ral 

This order was promptly executed, the men being drawn up in a line before: 
Mina. Jt was a strange, an anxious scene : the elderly men stood, like ancient, 
Romans, with their cloaks thrown about them in every variety of picturesque 
drapery ; some of their younger companions were dressed in brown woollen 
jackets, their snow-white shirt collars falling on their shoulders; others in 
short blue smock-frocks. confined round the waist by broad girdles of bright 
mixed colours. All wore the picturesque boina, but of varied hues—blue,| 
white, or red. 

The women and children formed a gloomy back-ground to this singular pic- 
ture ; they were far more numerous than the men, ove or more of every family 
having joined the Carlist party. The voung girls, who only forty eight hours 
before had been weaving chaplets with so much glee and energy, now stood 
motionless, some looking fixed!y on Vina; others, their hands clasped, and 
their beautiful eyes raised towards heaven, appeared absorbed ia prayer. ‘The 
old woman, crouched on the ground, plied her kuitting-need!es with great dili- 
gence ; her lips moved rapidly, but no sound escaped trom them ; and she had. 
so placed herself as to be able to peer through the slight separation between 
two of the men who stood Before her. 

Mina now advanced a {gW paces in front of his staff officers, and thus ad 
dressed the villagers 

* [know that, two days ago, three mortars passed through your village on 
their way to Elizondo, and that, yesterday, they were brought back. f also 
know that they have been concealed in this vicinity with the knowledge of the 
inhabitants: where are they '” 

Not a syllable was uttered in reply. 

“ Where are the guns!" cried Mina with a loud voice and irritated manner 
—‘‘the mortars you decorated with gar/ands, because you supposed they were 
shortly to be used against the queen's forces !” 

The people continued silent. 

Whilst this was going on—the eyes of the staff-officers and the troops being 
all fixed on the general and the villagers—the cura had managed to glide into a’ 
narrow alley by the side of the church (at the back of which, by a strange 
oversight, no sentinel had been placed,) then darting down a lane, he crossed a. 
rivulet at the end, and plunged into a del! covered with brushwood : thence, 
through paths well known to him,he bent his course towards a small town about 
a league off, where he knew there was a Carlist garrison. 

Mina, finding he could not make any impression on the determined people 
before him, turned sharply round with the intention of commanding the cura 
to use his influence to induce them to give him the information te required ; 
not seeing him, he said, ‘‘ Where is the cura! Search the church !—search his 
house !” 

In the former there was not 4 living being; and at the latter only the ama, 
or housekeeper, a good jooking young woman, who declared that she had not 
seen his reverence since he was summoned to the general’s presence early in 
the morning. 

‘This being reported to Mina, he shrugged his shoulders, and proceeded once 
more to harangue the multitude :— 

* Weil,” he said, “‘ you appear resolved to refuse giving me the information 
I ask for: now, listen to the voice of Mina, who never promises nor threatens. 
in vain. If, in one quarter of an hour by this watch (drawing it from his pocket,) 


the place where the Carlist mortars are hidden be not divulged, ] will decimate | 


the men now before me. Every tenth man shall be instantly shot: decide for 
yourselves.” 

It was a fearful quarter of an hour. Each man was joined by a female—a 
mother, wife, sister, or one to whom his heart was devoted : the only individua! 
unnoticed by any of the women was the gipsy. He was a stranger in the vil-. 
lage, and belonged to a race for which there was no sympathy on the part of 
the Navarrese, although its members were at that early period of the civil war 
employed on important missions by the Carlist chieftains. He stood alone 
with his arms folded, and was apparently in a state of abstraction. 

The drum was beat—the quarter of an hour had elapsed: the soldiers again 
began to separate the men from the women. In the cunfusion, the idiot boy 
crept up tothe gipsy, and roused him from his reverie by saving ina half- 
whisper, *‘ Ho, Senor Gitano! stand last on the line, aud you are safe ”’ 

The stranger luoked intently for an instant at the lad, who robbed the palms 
of his hands together, and glanced confidently towards the extremity of the 
line of men now almost formed. The gipsy contrived to place himself the 
last. 


Silence having been com ntaded and obtained, Mina said, ** This is the last! 


moment—confession or de:imation ’ No answer, no sign. 

“ Sergeant, do your ducy,” said the general. 

Immediately 4 non-commissioned officer began counting along the line. On, 
arriving at the tenth man, he was made to stand forth. The sergeant then 
went on reckoning in like manner. Four more were thus selected. The ser- 
geant recommenced counting. There were but nine left, the gipsy being the 
ninth, The rank was closed up again, and the five men were Jeft standing 


about a yard in front of the others An officer and eight soldiers now marched 
into the centre of the plaza; and the villager, who had the unenviable prece 
dency in this mournful selection, was led to the general, who thus addressed 
him: * Reveal the hiding-place, and you are safe. I should rejoice if your 
life could be spared.” 
| © Senor,” replied the prisoner, a fine young man, “ I know it not.” 
jua rode to the front of the line of villagers aud said * Will any of you 
, and save this youth?” 
ye mortars did not pass through the village on their retura,” cried the 
new. 
Mina then rode to the rear, and questioned the women. 
“General, general,” they all shrieked together, ** we know nothing of the 
mortars. Spare him, spare him; be merciful for the love of, God!" 
This reply—this appeal for mercy—had scarcely been sent forth, ere a young 


and beautiful woman rushed from the group, and falling on her knees before 


Mina, exclaimed in imploring accents, ** Spare, oh spare my brother! He was 
all yesterday in the mountains cutting wood, and did not return till after 
nightfall.” 

“ There is no remedy,” repiied Mina, “ unless the secret be disclosed.” 

Vive minutes after Mina’s return to the spot where his statf were assembled, 
the young man was led to the wall of a house fronting the plaza; his arms 
were pinioned, and a handkerchief was tied over his face. He was then shot 
dead by four soldiers, who all fired at one and the same instant. Three more 
shared a similar fate, after every endeavour to induce them or the other villa- 
gers to give information concerning the mortars. ‘Tuey all met their fate with 
heroic calmness and dignity. The fifth was av old man. His anxious eyes 


' had followed each of his fellow-captives to the death-station. His own turn 
was now athand. There lay the bleeding corpses of bis young companions, 


and he was interrogated as they had been previously to their execution. 
call God to witness,” cried the aged man, * thet I know nothing of the matter. 
I confess to having been present when the mortars passed through on their way 
to Elizondo, but I was not here when they were brought back.” 

«Tis trae, ‘tis true,” shouted the people, forgetting, in the fearful excite- 
ment of the moment, that they were condemning themselves by this decla- 
ration. 

** Then save his life by confessing,”’ answered Mina, 

* We have naught to confess ; Francisco is imnocent,”’ was the universal re- 
ply, to which succeeded a sepulchral silence. 

As the old man was being conducted towards the wall where lay the four 
dead bodies, he passed close to Mina’s horse ; and at the moment when his 
arms where about to be tied behind him by two soldiers, be broke from them, 
and casting himself on his knees, clasped the general's thigh with both his 
shrivelled hands, crying, ‘‘ For the love of the Holy Virgin, spare me, spare 
me! Ob! by the affection you bore your own father, save the life of an aged 
parent! IT never saw the mortars after they left the village the first day.” 

Mina moved not; his face appeared as though it had been chiselled out of a 
block of brown stone The tw@soldiers in vain endeavoured to lvosen the 


poor old man’s hands from Mina’s thigh: he clung to, and grasped it with all 


the strength of desperation. At length, however, by dint of repeated efforts, 
he was removed, and having been taken in a state of exhaustion to the fatal 
wall, he speedily fell, pierced by the deadly bullets. 

After this awful execution, Mina said, in a loud voice, “‘ Now let the last 
man in the line be brought forward.” 

Mina had observed, isnmediately after the old villager had been shot, that an 
interchange of glances full of meaning took place between the gipsy and the 
half-witted boy ; and surmised, all at once, that the stranger might be influ- 


enced by the fear of death to divulge the secret. 


On hearing the order for his being brought forward, the gitano’s swarthy 
complexion assumed a deep yellow tinge, and he trembled from head to foot 
You have but five minutes to live unless the mortars be found,’’ said Mina, ad- 
dressing the gitano. 

The moral construction of the gipsy was of a very different nature to that 
of the peasantry of the northern provinces of Spain, although he had been a 
zealous hired agent of the Carlist junta in stirring up the people to the pitch 
of enthusiasm to which the Navarrese had been wrought at that period, under 
‘the idea that ell their rights, privileges, and religious observances were at stake, 
and could only be secured by the annihilation of the Christinos. He had ex- 


‘\pected to escape by means of the position in which he had contrived to place 


himself on the line of villagers, and had therefore remained silent during the 
previous interrogations ; but now, finding that the very mancuvres he had put 
in practice to save his life had. on the contrary, brought him to the verge of 
destruction, he jost all command over himself. Jn tremulous accents he begged 
permission to speak privately to the general. He was led, tottering trom 


fright to the side of his horse. Mina wes obliged to stoop to listen to his almost 


inaudible whisper, rendered doubly indistinct by the chattering of his tqeth. 


'“*Senor Mina, my general,’ he muttered, ‘if I divulge the secret, will you 


take me with you? Will you protect me from the vengeance of these villa- 
gers?” 

will,”’ answered Mina. 

““ Then—send a party of soldiers, with some pioneers, down the lane to the 
left of the church. and when they arrive at a spot where there are three ever- 


‘green oaks, let them turn into a tield to the mght ; m the centre of it they will 
see a heap of manure; let that be removed ; then let them dig about three 


feet deep, and they will find the mortars.” 
Mina instantly gave orders to the above effect; and during the absence of 


the party—about half an hour—a solemn silence reigned in the plaza The 


gitano stood close te Mina’s horse with downcast eyes, though occasionally he 


glanced furtively at the villagers, who all regarded him with menacing gravity. 


At length a sergeant arrived from the exploring party, and informed Mina 
‘that the mortars had been found, * Your life is spared,” said the general, to 
the trembling gipsy, ‘‘and your person shall be respected—you march with 
| It took the greater part of the day to get the mortars exhumed and placed 
in bullock cars pressed from the inhabitants, who were also compelled to dig 
up the guns and hoist them into the wains, the owners of which were forced to 
guide the oxen, under a strong guard, 
| The foregoing narrative, the leading features of which are traced from facts, 
displays the indomitable spirit of the Navarrese peasantry. Heart rending it 
‘is to reflect upon the frightful evils of civil war, which none can fully conceive 
‘but those who have been eye-witnesses of them. 


ANECDOTICAL GATHERINGS. 
Portuavest Navy,-(1777.)—Major Dalrymple, in his Travels through 
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Mina eyed them sharply as they emerged from the narrow avenues; but his ‘ 
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Portugal, relates that, being in conversation with a gentleman one day at the was kicked, cuffed, and beaten so severely, by order of the Emperor, that he 
hotel where he lodged, an officer of marine quartered at Ocyrus, dressed in fell seriously ill in consequence, and was now repairing to Macao, on leave of 
his uniform, and wearirg a sword, came into the house, ind asking for the very) absence This must not surprise my readers, for I can add that. while in Pek- 
gentleman with whom the Major was discoursing, pulled a pair of stockings out) ing, I was acqainted with some medical men who, having attended one of the 
of his pocket, and gave them to him. Major Daisymple was informed that the imperial family, and not having succeeded in their treatment of the case, re- 
poor gentleman was a lieutenant in the navy, whose wife was a washerwoman ;| ceived a severe flogging, by the Emperor's command, and, etill smarting from 


and that often, while she was employed in her vocation, she sent him on her| the lashes. were sent to prison, loaded with heavy chains. Fortunately for 
errands. ‘* What must a man do with a family,” added the officer, *yyhen ne ee , another member of the imperial family was taken ill, and they were or- 
BFE to attend the patient during the whole of his illness, without, however,, 


has only forty shillings a month 
A Goon Transtarion.—Wher the engraving first appeared from § shua| being freed from theirchains. Having succeeded this time in effecting a cure,. 
Reynold’s celebrated picture of * Garrick between the Comic and™ Tragic \they were set free, but on condition that they must continue to wear round. 
Muses.” it was immediately pirated, and re-engraved in Paris, under the ttle! ‘heir necks a small chain fastened with a clasp, as a warning for the future. 
mere i; Fania 3 | Taught by these and many other similer occurrences, the Jesuits who were in. 
of entre le Vice et la Veriu. ‘the Emperor's service as mathematicians, painters, watch-makers, sur 
Curran —Egan, the lawyer, was a man of great thews and sinews. On in eny other capacities nevet to serve him as phy- 
going into a bath, he exultingly strock his breast, which was furnished like that) P 
of Esav. and exclaimed “ Curran, did you over see 20 Gee 8 chon! Tronk,| The good father was soon introduced to the Emperor; he felt some reluc- 
you mean,” said Mr. Curran. , ; _ (ance when called upon to perform the ko-tow, but finally submitted, and was 
Forcery.—One Howel Gwen was convicted of forging a deed, by putting/ appointed painter to the house-hold. Among the Chinese customs he was most 
a dead man’s hand unto it,and condemned in £100 fine, and to stand on’fayorably impressed with the profuund reverence of the young towards the aged, 
the pillory two hours before the hall gate. He cut off a dead man's handy) and he relates the following anecdote in illustration of the extent to which it 
and put a pen and seal into it, and so signed, sealed, and delivered the deed, was carried :— 
with the dead hand, and swore that he saw the deed sealed and delivered— | « Qne day as I was talking in my house with a mandarin who had come to 
Stiles Rep. 362, 363. "pay me a visit, his son arrived from adistant part of the empire upon some 
WE nave No sucn Fun Now-a-pays.—June 1776. (The Duches of Chatres business relating to the family. When he came in we were seated, but he im- 
lately beat the Duke, her husband, in a foot race of five hundred yards, on their mediately went down upon one knee before his father, and in this position 
y y {| ately 
own terrace, fortwo hundred guineas. P. P. _ continued to speak for about a quarter of an hour. I did not move from my 


N.B.—The Duchess was allowed tu tie her coats above the knees of her) chair, til', by the course of conversation, I discovered who the person was, 
when I suddenly arose, protesting to the mandarin that | would stand unless 


drawers ! 
Passtnc Remarx.—On Wednesday,May 10, 1823, a gentlema walking down. he allowed his son to sit down also. A lengthened contest ensued, the father 


Bernard Stree?, Russel Square, discovered a very bad fire . . . in Mr. Mun- saying that he would quit his seat if I continued to stand ; 1 myself declaring 
‘|that it was impossible for me to sit while his son was kneeling; and the son 
me 


Votraire.—A young nobleman, of an elevated turn of mind, and a frequent 
of thi Voleaire, received, or at least imagined he had that he might be seated. He instantly obeyed, but he retreated to a corner of 
ceived an affront, sent a challenge in support of his honour, and told Mons | the room, where he timidly seated himself upon the edge of a chest. A year 
8 With whom?” said the, 4/tef this, the son aga‘n came to visit me, having now become a mandarin him - 
hestily. With the Marquis seglied the hero. ‘The S#!f I offered him the seat of honuur which was due to him, but he refused 

Marquis was at the sober period of forty-seven ; his antagonist in the impetu-| ''* 829108 that it did not become him he take the same seat which, as I might 
f twenty-three. “And will you really fight the Marquis?) remember, his father had occupied the year before. Accordingly, wheu an 
“Really,” replied “spirit added the &™perer dies, bis soa sits upon the same throne, but upon that which had 
} |been used by his grandfather.” 

s , that “ th ri} 5 ; 
Re Ripa’s account of the treatment of women in China adds some curious parti- 
for hi pardon.” | culars to the statements given by other travellers 

But this was not all ; there was still to be a rencontre, though not with the The Chinese women live entirely shut up ba ReGpacives m esrmete agaet- 
Marquis. “The youth went to the appointed place of combat. and there saw an| ment of their houses. Amoug persons of rank they are seldom allowed to go 
antagonist, with a weapon far keener thay pointed stecl. ‘he adversary was unless the the n then they are 
a mule,the tamest the philosopher had; an@ the weapon was the following label, > utupin sedans. ‘They are indeed kept so stetly that they are not permit- 

’ | ted to speak even with the father or the brothers of their husbands, much less 


fixed to one of the animal’s ears: He . ; - 
. |with their uncles, or any other man, however close may be the relationship. 
Je montrer aucun droit divin ni hemain, Upon the occasion of the new year, the wife goes with her husband to perform 
| the above-mentioned ceremonies and homage before her father-in-law and her 


The youth, in a towering passion, sought the mule-driver; but the latter f th 
had taken care to be off ; and the former had too much humanity to wreak his, OW? parents. 
vengeance on a poor inoffensive mule. Jn short. his rage gradually abated ,| relate es; and except on these days, her ae eto _— either to 
Reason assumed her empire ; he acknowledged the truth of the inscription, |SPe2% to her or enter her chamber. And here I will not omit a escription of 

pire , *\\a practice which, while it proves the excellent socia! order of the Chinese, 


broke his sword to pieces, and retired. ‘caused me to smile when | heard of it. Ifa man, for carelesss conduct or 
‘any other fault, considers it Lis duty to correct his daughter-in-law, as he can- 
THE COURT OF PEKING. | not, according to the custom of the country, either enter her room or speak to 


Memoirs of Father Ripa, during Thirteen Years’ Residence at the Court of her, and much less beat her,he summons his son before him, and after reproach- 
Peking, &c Selected and Translated from the Italian, by Fortunato, ing him with the faults of his wife, he bids hiw. prostrate himself, and inflicts 
Prandi. Murray. lla severe flogging vpon him. ‘Theson then rises upon his knees, and, touching 

it is a sign of the improved feelings of our age, that there is no longer any | the ground with his forehead, thanks his father for the castigation ; after which 

reluctance tu do justice to the Romish missionaries. Father Ripa held a bigh he goes to his wife, and repeats the correction exactly, giving ber the same 
place among these enterprising and disinterested men ; he united the simplici-, number of blows that he received from his father. * * At the tender age 
ty ef a child to the courage of a martyr, and devoted himself to the task he, of three months, female infants have their feet bound sv tightly that the growth 
had undertaken with a singleness of purpose, which must command the respect! of this part of the body is entirely stopped, and they cannot walk without hob- 
of those who differ most from the creed he taught. The preaching of a Fran-| bling and limping, and if upon any occasion they endeavour to quicken their 
ciscan friar induced Ripa to take orders, and soon after his ordination he was) pace, they are in danger of talling at every step. Even when walking at a 
nominated to the Chinese mission. He came to London for the purpose of | slow pace, they find 1t impossible to balance their bodies upon a support so 
obtaining a passage in one of the East India Company’s ships, but found some, sinall and disproportionate, and are consequently obliged to walk like ducks, 
difficulty in procuring permission from the Court of Directors, ih consequence wadéling about from right to leit. In cases of marriage, the parties not 
of the alarm which the supposed plans of the Jesuits excited towards the close being avle to see each other. it is customary to send the exact dimensions 
of Queen Anne’s reign. Soon after his arrival at Macao, Ripa received per- of the lady's foot to her intended, stead of sending him her portrait, as we do 


mission to enter into the Emperor's service, and proceeded to Pekin for that in Europe.” 
perpose. On the river Nan-kiang-huo he was much struck by the fishing- The fondness of the Chinese for their scanty beards is amusingly illustrated 


virds employed by the Chinese ; his description of them is confirmed by Mr.) in the following anecdotes :— 
Davis :— ' © The Chinese do not shave ; but their beards are so thin that the hairs 
“The fishermen employ a certain kind of birds called lvo-soo, which are /might be counted: the few they have, however, they value even to ridicule. 
rather larger than a duck, and have aneck as long asthatofa goose. Asthey lather Perreyra having once perceived a white hair on the face of a mandarin, 
are quite black. they also bear the name of shew-e-laou, which signifies water- swith whom he was familiarly acquainted, hastened to pluck it out, supposin 
crow. The fisherman takes them in his boat, and when he sets them at liber that he did him a service. The mandarin, on the contrary, was both vex 
ty they swim upon the water, and at the sight of a fish they dive and secure jand grieved at the loss ; and picking up the hair, he wrapped it carefully in 
it in their beaks. A ring is put upon their necks, which will allow them to)\a piece of paper, and took it home ‘The Emperor himself was not exempt 
swallow the sinaller fish, but not the larger. When the fisherman perceives; from this weakness. He once commanded Father Rod, who acted as his sur- 
that their throats are fi led with fish, he thrusts into the water a long pole, upon, geon, to cure him of a boil that had formed upon his face. Father Rod pre- 
which these birds have been trained toclimb and return into the boat ; he then |seribed a plaster, saying that, in order to apply it properly, it would be neces- 
squeezes their throats to make them disgorge their prey, and every time this; sary to cut off a few hairs from his Majesty's beard ; and the Emperor, after a 
is done he obtains about two handfuls of fish. The greater number of these long consultation with his looking-glass,ordered the most dexterous of his eunuchs 


birds a fisherman possesses, the richer is he considered to be ; for the expense, t» cut them. Immediately after the operation he looked at himseif again, 


of keeping them is mere nothing, as the smalier fish which they catch afford i/and, with marks of deep grief, he bitterly reproved the eunuch for having so 


them in general sufficient food. I remarked, also,that when these loo-soo tee. |ltawagh blundered as to cut off four hairs when three would have been quite 


dived,they rise to the suriace of the water,with their prey in the beak, and re-| enough.” : 
main nearly a quarter of an hour before they plunge again to swallow their Ripa had an early opportunity of judging by personal suffering of the skill 


food. Hence it would appear they are taught by instinct that it would be dan | of the Tartar surgeons :— 
_ “f was commanded to follow the Emperor to his country residence, to- 


gerous for them to swallow a fish vefore it is dead.” 

On bis road Ripa learned that it was not very pleasant to practise the medical) gether with Father Tilisch, in the capacity of a mathematician; Father Rod, 
‘in that of a surgeon; Father Parrenin, and Don Pedrini, as interpreters. We 
all set out together on horseback, but, be/ore we were out of the city, my horse 


tingencies :— ‘slipped, and | was instantly thrown, receiving frightful wounds in my head and 

‘* Having some skill in the medical art, he had been commanded by the Em-| other parts of my body. As my companions did not dare to stop, they recom- 
peror to Visit his twentieth son, who was ill. Either from not understanding||mended me to the care of two heathens, and left me fainting in the street, 
the disorder, or from reluctance to give pain to the monarch, he pronounced) where | remained in this state for a considerable time. When I recovered my 
Nbat there wags no danger. Net long after, the prince died, and the lay-brother||senses, I found myself in a house, but everything appeared dark and indis~ 


profession in China; the treatment of a lay brother of the Jesuit order 
showed that volunteer physicians exposed themselves to very unpleasant con- 
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tinct, and I felt as it i had fallen from my horse two months before. The Em-| various ways which it is not necessary for :ne here to describe ; but I will not omit 
peror sent ine a Tartar surgeon, for he and his court were fully persuaded that, to state that, after all the property which we brought from China bad been ex- 
for fails Tartar surgeons were betier than Europeans. And, to confess the amined by the proper officers of the customs, it was transferred, by his Majesty's 
truth, although the mode of treatment was of a barbarous description, and some order, and free of al! expense, to the ship that was to carry us to Italy. With 
of the remedies appeared useless, | was cured in a very short time. This sur-|'respect to certain other duties payable to the East India Company, the direc- 
geon made me sit up in my bed, placing near me a large basin filled with water, tors not only remitted them, but invited me to their public mecting, and showed 
in which he put a thick piece of ice, to reduce it toa freezing point. Then :hemselves ready to assist me in any way. They even asked me to dine with 
stripping me to the waist, he made me stretch my neck over the basin, and | them, and sent some soldiers to escort our goods tothe ship. Thus ail our 
with a cup, he continued for a good while to pour the water on my neck. The! pr y left England without incurring any expense or suffering the least 
pain caused by this operation upon those nerves which take their rise from the, daagage. Had we been obliged to pay the duty. it would have amounted to 
pia-mater was so great and insufferable, that it seemed to me unequalled. The more than one hundred pounds. At the last audience of the King, which was 

surgeon said that this would stanch the blood and restore me to my senses, in the presence of the Duchess of Arlington, and lasted from nine o'clock in 
which was actually the case ; for in a short time my sight became clear, and the evening until midnight, his Majesty made me accept a present of fifty 
my mind resumed its powers He next bound my head with a band, drawn pounds sterling.” ; 
tight by two men, who held the ends, while he struck the intermediate part On his return te Naples Ripa devoted himself to founding a College for 
vigorously with a piece of wood, which shook my head violently, and gave me Chinese students, and to the education of the young men he had brought to 
dreadful pain. This, if I remember rightly, he said was to set the brain, which ‘Europe. He records with very excusable pride the creditable answering of 
he supposed had been displaced. Jt is true, however, that alter this second his pupils when examined in Rome, and adds an anecdote equally creditable 
operation my head felt more free. A third operation was now performed, to the wit and piety of one of these young Chinese :— 
during which he made me, still stripped to the waist, walk in the open air, sup- ** On this occasion Cardinal Petra, turning to Jolin In, said, he wished to 
ported by two persons; and, while thus walking, he unexpectedly threw a make him a bishop, and the young priest replied he would rather be a cardinal. 
bow! of freezing cold water over my breast. As this caused me to draw my) As his Eminence looked astonished at this answer, of which he had not im- 
breath with great vehemence, and as my chest had been icjured by the fall mediately understood the meaning, John In, taking hold of the cardina!’s cloak, 
it may be easily imagined what were my sufferings under this iuflicion. The 4dded, * When I say I would rather be a cardinal than a bishop, I not mean 
surgeon informed me that, if any rib had been dislocated, this sudden and hard with such garments as those of your Eminence, but with my own black ones 
breathing would restore it to its natural pusition. The next proceeding was dyed with my own biood shed fur the sake of Christ.’ This reply was much 
not less painful and exiravagant ‘The operator made me sit upon the ground ;' admired by all the bystanders, and indeed by ali Rome, throughout which it 
then, assisted by two men, he held a cloth upon my mouth and nose ull 1 was soon spread ” : ; 
nearly suffocated. ‘ This,’ said the Chinese Esculapius, ‘by causing a violent The Chinese college at Naples, founded by Father Ripa, is stil in existence ; 
heaving of the chest, will force back any rib that may have been bent inwards.’ and it is not uninteresting to hoow, that Lord Macartney, when sent as am- 
The wound in the head not being deep, he healed it by stuffing it with burned bassador tu China, obtained two interpreters from that instituuon, 
cotton. He — — that | should continue to waik much, supported by 
two persons ; that | should not sit long, nor be allowed to sleep before ten a Ses St 
o’clock at nizht, at which time, and not before, I should take a little hifan, that LORD METCALPFE, 
is, thin rice soup. ‘luis continued walking caused me to faint several times; | ‘The subject of the following brief Memoir, Sir Charles T. Metcalfe, was 
but this had been foreseen by the surgeon, who had warned me not to be alarm-|| born on the 30th of January, 1785; he succeeded his elder brother, Sir Theo- 
ed. He assured me that these walks in the open air, while fasting, would pre- philus Metealfe, in the Hereditary Baronetcy in 182%, wes created Knight 
vent the blood from settling on the chest, where it might cuirupt. These re Grand Cross of the Bath by His late Majesty William IV. im 1835, and was 
medies were barbarous and excruciating; but I am bound in trfth to confess called to the Privy Council by our present Gracious Sovereign. in 1839. 
tnat in seven days I was sv completely restored as to be able to resume my It would be foreign to the purpose of tis biographical sketch to enter at 
journey into Tartary.” | length into the earlier incideuts of his life. Jt may suffice to state that he was 
Ripa’s employments afforded him opportunities of seeing the Emperor in edvcated at Eton, where he gave early indications of a thirst for knowledge, 
private, particularly during the time that he and the sculptor Scipel were en-| aad that love of literature which tas ever been his favorite pursuit. 
gaged in preparing decorations for the palace at Je-nhol. The uature of the Sir Charles Meteaife received his first appointment in the Civil Service of 
imperial amusements may be estimated from the following specimen :— the East India Company,from his father, Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, Bart. M.P., 
“ According to a custom strictly observed in China, the Emperor cannot ia-» 0 was also a meimber of the Court of Directors, in 1800; he sailed for India 
habit the apartments which were occupied by his parents, nor use the throne of in the June of that year, and arrived ia Calcutta in Jauuary, 1801. 
his predecessor ; and as his Majesty’s mother had died a few years before, Sci-| After studying the orienta! languages for some time in the College at Forte 
pel and I were commanded to take possession of her empty house. It con-| William, then recently founded by the Marquis of Wellesley, at that me 
sisted of a smaii parlour, aud afew other apartments ; and was built within a Governor-General, he was, towards the close of 1801, appointed Assistant to 
sinall garden, at the top of a delightful litle promontory, which commanded) the Envoy to the Arab States, and subsequently Assistant to the Resident at 
a lake of some extent. By bringing the water of the river which flows close the Court of the Mahratta Chief, Dowlut Rao Sindheea. In 1802 he was ap- 
by Je-hol into his gardens, the Emperor had formed the lake, and a number of pointed Assistant to the Chief Secretary to the Supreme Government; im 
canals, which were pleutifully stocked with fresh-water fish. On the other 1803 Assistant in the Office of the Governor-General, the Marquis of Welles- 
side of the lake there was a cottage opposite to our own, whither his Majesty! ley. In 1804 he was permitted, at his own request, to join the Commander-in- 
often retired tu study, accompanied by some of his concubines. 4s the win- Chief, Lord Lake, in the field, and attended him as Assistant in Diplomatic 
dows in China are as high and broad as the rooms themselves, and in summer Affairs during the compaigns of 1804, 5 and 6. 
are kept wide open on account of the heat, through the holes in ours, which During the time that he was attached to Lord Lake's army Sir Charlies Met- 
were framed with paper, I saw the Emperor employed in reading or writing, calfe invariably accompanied the Commander-in-Chief into action ; his cool 
while these wretched women remained sitting wpon cushions as silent as no | gallantry under fire wes always conspicuous, and he was amongst the first who 
vices. Through these holes I also observed the eunuchs while they were en- entered the breach, at the storming of the strong Citadel of Deeg, where the 
gaged in various ways of fishing. His Majesty would then sit in a superb little enemy made a most gallant resistance 
boat, with five or six concubines at his feet, some Tartar and others Chinese: In 1806 he was deputed by Lord Lake as Envoy to the Mahratta Chief, Jos- 
all dressed in their national custumes. The boat was always followed by many waut Rao Holkar. then at Amritser, in the Ponjaub, who, driven to that posi- 
others, all loaded with ladies. Wheo the Emperor’s presence was required in tion, aad previously been forced to conclude the peace which pat an end tothe 
the outer palace on some business, he generaliv went by water; and, as he Mahratta War of 1803, 4,5 and 6. In the course of the latter year he was ap- 
necessarily passed under my window, I also saw him. He always came in a pointed First Assistant to the Resident at Dethi. 
boat with some concubines, and with a train of other boats loaded with ladies.’ In 1808 he was selected by the Governor-Genera’, Lord Minto, and deputed 
On reaching the spot where, by a secret door, he eniered the room in which’ as Eavey to the Court of Runjeet Singh, the Raler of Lahore and the Pun- 
he gave audience, he left the concubines behind, in charge of the eunuchs. [ jaub, and as such he negotiated a treaty with the Prince which established 
saw him several times about the gardens, but never ou foot. He was always those amicable relations between the British Government and him, that lasted 
carried in a sedan chair, surrounded by a crowd of concubines, all walking and, without interruption during the whole of his long aud eventful reign. 
smiling. Sometimes he sat upon a high seat, in the form of a throne, with In 1809 he was selected by the same Governor-General to accompany His 
a number of eunuchs standing around him ; and, watching a favourable moment, Lordship as Deputy Secretary on an important Mission to Madras. 
he suddenly threw among his ladies, grouped before him on carpets of felt, ar-- In 1810 he was appointed Resident at the Court of the Mahratta Chief, 
tificial snakes, toads, and other loathsome animals, for the purpose of seeing  Dow'ut Rao Sindheea, and in 1811 Resident at Delhi, at that time the highest 
them scamper away with their crippled feet. At other times he sent some of diplomatic office in India, including the Government of the Delhi ‘lerritories, 
the ladies to gather filberts and otner fruits upon a neighbouring hill. and pre- aud ali the relations with the Affghan, Seikh, Raypoot,and Jaut Chiefs,and also 
tending to be craving for some, he urged on the poor lame creatures with noisy the celebrated and powerful Chief Holksr 
exclamations until some of them fell to the ground, when be indulged inaloud'! In 1818 he was called to the capital to assume the duties of Secretary to the 
and hearty laugh. Such were frequently the recreations ef his Imperial Ma-, Supreme Government in the Secret and Political Departments, and Private 
jesty, and particularly in the cool of the summer evenings. Whether he was Secretary to the Governor-General, the Marquis of Hastings. 
in the country, or at Peking, he saw no other company bat his ladies andeu- in 1820 he was appointed Resident at the Court of the Nizam of the Dekkan, 
nuchs ; a manner of life which, in my opinion, is one of the most wretched, where ne remained tll called upon again in 1825 to proceed to his former post 
though the worldly consider it as the height of happiness.” at Delhi, in consequence of difficulties then existing m that quarter. He ac- 
The death of this emperor was followed by a new system of policy, so vex- companied the army, under the Commander-in-chief, Lord Combermere, to the 
atious and perplexing, that Ripa resoived to return to Europe. He took with siege of Bhurtpour, which was taken by assault, and tranquillity again restored 
him four young Chinese, to be educated in Naples, and afterwards sent back to that part of India. 
as missionaries to their native country. The arrival of these strangers appears, In 1827 he was surnmoned by appointment from the Court of Directors to a 
to have excited much attention in London, and George I. admitted them and, seat in the Supreme Council at Calcutta, and on the termination of five years, 
their director to a private interview. l'the usual period of service in that office, he was re-appointed thereto for two 
**We had been but a few days in London, when, one evening, on return-) years more. 
ing to our inn, | was informed that the ambassador had been to visit me Be-| In 1834 he was appointed by the Imperial Government and the Court of Di- 
ing much surprised at this unexpected honour, I did not fail to pay my respects, rectors to be the first Governor of the New Presidency of Agra, and in 1835 
to him ; on which occasion he signified to me that the King desired to see us. succeeded Lord William Bentinck, as Governor-Genera! of India and Gover- 
Accordingly, a few days after, we all six repaired to the palace, where his nor of Bengal, under the provisional appointment usually made, which will be 
Majesty, in the presence of the royal family and the lords of his court, con-| more fully explained hereafter. 
versed with us for about three hours, and appeared so much interested that a From those arduous duties he was relieved in 1836 by the arrival of Lord 
certain great Protestant bishop who was present complained to some of the’ Auckland, at whose desire and that of the Court of Directors, he resumed the 
nobility, At length tne King, becoming fatigued with the long audience,|/Government of the Territories included in the Presidency of Agra, and the po- 
commanded that the Chinese should dine at the table which was laid daily forj litical relations in the North West of India, under the new title of Lieutenant- 
the lords of his court, and that I should dive with the Duchess of Arlington, Governor of the North Western Provinces in India,the Presidency of Agra hav- 
his relation. This was so ordered by his Majesty because that lady had begged) ing been discontinued. 
permission to entertain us all. It pleased the King to honour us stil! further in| Sir Chas Metcalfe continued in this highly important office until 1838, when 
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he ultimately resigned it, retiring at the same time from the service of the East |Metcalfe Dispensary (which is now in operation) ; so that his name, and the 
—_ —_* and teturning to his native country, after an absence of ed, memory of tne blessings conferred by his government, should be perpetuated 
g rs. to al! succeeding generations. 

The causes which led to the voltuntary retirement of Sir Chas. Melcalfe from) It is one of cane indications of a high and noble nature when a 
the service of the East India Company ,where he had been so long and so honor-, great minister, intent alone upon the advancement of his country’s interests, 
ably distinguished, are but imperfectly understood by many of the poople of can, in pursuance of this object, (and over-loo%ing the claims which political 
Canada, and as they are such as reflect the highest honor upon his character 48 supporters may be supposed to have upon him) select to carry out the mea- 
a statesman of liberal and enlarged views, it is but justice that they should be sures of Government one who, personally unknown to him has a reputation 
had ~ as the limits of the Great Empire which he so long and so faith- 

full and unrestriuted liberty to the press throughout India; this measure, which. Such was the relative position of Sir Robert Pee! and Sir Chas. Metcalfe 


he considered imperatively called for, in consequence of the many restrictive, when the Government of British North America was tendered to the latter. 
irreconcilable, and inconsistent rules and enactments which existed in various The same sense of duty which actuated him on fozmer occasions prevailed 
parts of the country, was not approved of by either the Imperial Government also on this, and he accepted the nigh trust, with the determination to dis- 
or the Court of Directors, and although its justice and wisdom have since been icharge its duties fully, faithfully, and impartially. 
abundantly proved, yet Sir Chas. Metealfe was in 1837 made aware that it was, The events which have marked Sir Chas. Matchl{e’s Canadian administra- 
considered a bar to his further promotion. | tion are so well known and of such recent occurrence, that any particular no- 
Although perfectly satisfied with the important office which he then held, he tice of them here would perhaps be superfluous It may not, however, be 
did not think it cons!stent with the duty and self-respect which was due to him- out of place to advert to his firm and noble refusal to sacrifice the just Prero- 
self to remain in the public service with the impression alluded to; he therefore gative of the Crown, and the rights and liberties of a large portion of the peo- 
requested of the Court of Directors to intimate to him whether he had been cor-| ple of Canada, to the demands of a presumptuous and tyrannical faction ; to his 
rectly informed as to their feelings and views towards him. reply to the Gore Address, which should be printed ir. letters of gold, and its 

The answer of the Court of Directors, although extremely courteous, neither sentiments treasured in the heart of every loyal man in Canada ; to his un- 
admitted vor denied the correctness of the information which had been previous- bounded liberalitv and charity, which know no distinction of race or creed ; and 
ly received, and being consequently unsatisfactory,Sir Chas. Melcalfe resigued finally to the stern integrity, impartiality, and love of justice which so pre- 
office, and retired from the service of the Company, as before stated. eminently distinguish both bis public and private character. 

It is customary on the part of the Imperial Government and the East India Her Majesty has graciously been pleased to raise Sir Chas. Metcalfe to the 
Company to name, as Provisional Governor-General,one of their most approved) Peerage, in token of Her high approbation of his long and meritorious servi- 
Public Servants, who, in case of sickness, death, or any other casualty, pre- ces. This mark of approval, coming from so high a source, must of course be 
venting the Governor-General's acting, is duly authorised to assume the func-| extremely gratifying to him ; and it is equally certain that the response from 
tions and exercise the authority which belongs to that high station ; and it re-, every truly British heart in Canada, when informed that the conferring of the 
dounds bighly to the honour both of Sir C. Metca!fe and the Court of Directors | proposed honors has been coosummated, will be— 


that onthe three several occasions he was the party selected by them to occu-. ** He wonthem well, And may he wear them long.” 
py that d stingished position. 
It was long the fashion with the detractors of the Duke of Wellington to call , , 
him the * Sepoy General,”’ in allusion to his first great successes as a military Jinperial Parliament. 
leader having been obtained im India by and over armies composed of watives aes 
of the country. OBSERVANCE OF THE RUBRIC. 
House ef Lords, Feb. 27. 


Tne brilliant victories, however,which that great warrior afterwards achieved 
over the armies of I’rauce,when commanded by some of her ablest Genera!s,and)= = Earl FORTESCUE, presenting petitions, drew attention to the dissensions 
finally on the field of Waterloo, over Napoleon himself, have long silenced the in the diocese of Exeter on the subject of Rubrics. He related the history 
tongue of slander, so far as regards his military character. of the matter : Bishop Phillpotts’s pastoral letter ordering the use of the sur- 


The detractors of Sit Chas. Metealfe, actuated by similar motives, have en- plice in preaching ; the ferment which it occasioned ; the subsequent retract- 


deavoured to designate him reproachfuily as the * Indian Governor ;” but, as; ing that order ; and the continued agitation to abolish the use of the surplice 


in the former case, the laurels which he first gathered on the sae fields,whére even where it bad previously excited no dislike. The Rubrics it is in some 
many of Britain's noblest and bravest sons have earned an imperishable name, points impossible to obey: the increase of the population, for instance, would 
have been but confirmed and increased by every subsequent act of his public make it absurd to require the Bishop to lay his hand on the head of every se- 
life. _parate child ia the ceremony of confirmation ; many persons are of opinion 
On returning to England in?1838, Sir Chas. Metcalfe lived ia retirement at, that the use of a white gown is not more necessary to sound doctrine or disci- 
his country seat in Berkshire, and had no intention of again entering} pub-| pline, and that the Rabric requiring :ts use may as well be vivlated as the one 
he life But the eye of the illustrious statesman who then presided over the ueglected by the Bishop. ‘The penalties, however, on a Bishop er other cler- 
national councils was not slow in perceiving the great advantages which the gyman for infringing the Rubrics, are. for the first offence, forfeiture of one 
public service would derive from securing the aid of his profound judgment) year’s emoluments ; for the second, deprivation of promotion and one year’s 
and long experience. | imprisonment ; for the third. imprisonment for life. ‘The petitions which he 
Accordingly the Government of Jamaica (then in a state of all but open’ presented, from Exeter, Eltringham near Exeter, and Southmolton, complained 
insurrection) was tendered to him iu the most flattering manoer, and ‘hat obsolete forms and usages had been revived, and prayed that Parliament 
he, acting upon the principle that duty to his country was paramount to would revise and alter the Kubrics ; a prayer which he cordially supported. A 
all other cousideratious, frankly, but not unfearingly as to the result, accept- fourth petition, fromthe Reverend Dr. Carwithen. represented the difficulties 
ed it. under which a clergyman is placed, between the obligation to fulfil the Rubrics 

When Sir Charles Metcalfe arrived in Jamaica in September 1839, the and the repugnance of the laity. He moved that the petitions be printed. 
state of that fine Island was truly deplorable. Torn by intestine faction and) The Bishop of EXETER, as a Spiritual Peer, demurred to the right of the 
domestic dissensions of al! kinds, labour had been neglected, trade languishes House to a defence from him : but he made a further statement. He desc ib- 
‘ed how, on complaints against individuals and the declaration of clergymen 


and both individual! and public suffering was consequently great 
One of the earliest acts of his administration was to convene the Colonial that they felt bound to obey the Rubrics, he had been compelled to interfere , 


Parliament and lay before that body a review of the existing state of affairs''and how he had taken counse! of the Chapter of Exeter: two-thirds of that 
in the Island. He pointed out to them, kindly but sorcibly, the causes which body advised the issue of the pastoral letter, representing thet the people would 
had conduced to create and continue the evils vader which they suffered, and bow to his authority ; but he had been disappointed. He cautioned the House, 
urged upon their immediate consideration such measures as would tend to al. that many persons, even including some clergymen, are desirous of altering 
lay excitement and remove discontent. _ the Prayer-Book ; some portions of the Liturgy have been violated and set at 

He assured them of his most cordia! co-operation in every means caiculated nought, as being too closely allied to * Popery” ; and he had been obliged 
to effect such a salutary change in public sentiment. He informed them that to proceed against more than one individual, to correct that error. He feit, 
he had authority from tre Imperial Government to suspend the constitution of therefore, that there were grounds for impugning the practice of setting the 
the colony if he deemed such a measure necessary or advisable,but at the same Rubrics aside. The petition at Southmolton was adopted at the suggestion of 
time declared his inteution to consider such authority as non-existent,and ended Lord Fortescue ; and Dr. Phil'poits felt it to be no small advantage to meet 
with the assurance that he placed his hopes of re-establishing the happiness) Lord Fortescue face to face, and to have the opportunity of asking what this 
and prosperity of the Island upon the wisdom, patriotism, and loyalty which ts all about '—(Laughter)—to learn what are those ** obsolete forms and 
he trusted would govern their deliberations. usages’ to which the petitioners referred. [Lord Fortescue—* The use of 

The noble simplicity and manly frankness which pervaded this address, and the surplice, for instance.”] ‘The Bishop.went on to say, that he had only 
msrked his subsequent intercourse with the colonists, could hardly fail to have read one speech on these matters, not having tine to read the newspapers— 
the desired effect; and it will be an enduring monument to his fame, that all (A laugh)—and that was a speech by a Judge in the Court of Bankruptey, one 
classes of a community, where hopeless discord had hitherto prevailed, were’ of the highly gified class comprised in the denomination of barristers of five 
so thoroughly convinced of the entire hcnesty of purpose and singleness of heart vears standing. (J.aughter.) He it was who advised the petitioners of Exeter 
by which he was actuated, that every measure of importance which her recom: also to apply to the Queen in Council on the subject of their grievances. In 
mended to the consideration of the Legislature was passed with a previously a long speech that gentleman stated that the Queen would be advised by the 
unheard-of unanimity. Archbishops and Bishops, all of whom belong to the Privy Council! (Laugh- 

The happy effects resul-ing from this wise confidence in the advice of the! ter.) He added that they were styled “ Right Reverend” on that account ! 
Governor were soon eminently conspicuous, and it is now a matter of history (Laughter.) And he said that the Queen was the proper person to whom to 


that the preservation of the peace, happiness, and constitutional liberty of Ja- apply, because of the supremacy in the Church which at the Reformation was 
‘transferred from the Pope to the Sovereign. Such, however. was not the case. 


maica, was mainly, if not entirely, owing to the kind and liberal policy which’ 
distinguished his administration. |The * supremacy” of the Pope was an usurpation; and when that was taken 

As soon as he was of opinion that he could again seek the retirement which |awav, the Crown only recovered the temporal power which it anciently held 
he loved, without injury to the public service. Sir Chas. Metcalfe resigned at common law : the clergy alone are the holders of the purely spiritual supre- 
the Government of Jamaica, and returned to England in July, 1842. -macy. Dr. Phillpotts, wich a sarcastic allusion to Dr. Carwithen’s “ state of 

Such a sceue as took place upon his departure from the Island had seldom,’ nervous excitement” at not knowing what to do, denied that there is any sin- 
if ever, been witnessed there. The population, without distinction, turned (gle rubric that cannot be obeyed according to the fair letter of the law ; and 
out to bid an affectionate farewell to their beloved Governor, and he was ac- ‘he avowed his willingness to abolish the penalties, imposed at atime when there 
companied into his retiremest by the prayers and blessings of a people whose) was a substantia! dread of change : but he cautioned the House against further 
beauiiful country he had, under Providence,been mainly instrumental in rescu- interference. Jn 1641,that House, then comprising men as earnest in their 
ing from so many threatened calamities. support of the Liturgy as any now, resolved themselves into a Committee of 

it speaks volumes in favour both of the people of Jamaica and of the per-|'Religion ; within two months after, the effects of their interference with the 
manent good etfects of Sir Chas. Metealfe’s administration, that long after he||Liturgy were felt in the punishment of those who fell under its operation ; in 
had left the colony the Legislature voted the magnificent sum of £5000 to!|'three years, the House agreed with the Commons to abolish the Book of Com- 
erect astatue to him, and a private subscription to a still greater amount was||mon Prayer; and when the Liturgy was abolished, the House of Lords itself 
raised for the purpose of founding ,a charitable institution, to be called the||was done away with by a vote of the other House, He looked, indeed, to no 
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such result at the present time ; but the House would shrink from a course the) spies and got up stories of intentions to assassinate him. Nothing appeared in 

ursuit of which their strict constitutional duty was far from imposing on them. the letters of Captain Stclzman to crimina‘e him, or other gentlemen whoim 
He explained the proper course if interposition were necessary ; but observed the Committee did not scruple to name, although imperial decrees made the 
that he did not think it so in the present case. correspondence with exiles a treasonavle crime : under such a decree the wife 

“ To her Majesty in Council belongs the privilege of originating laws and of General Slobinski had been imprisoned on sucpicion—only on suspicion—of 
regulations which shall be binding in this respect. But in such cases as those corresponding with other Poiish ladies in extle. Another Poli-h lady has also 
which we are now considering, there have been significant warnings of the un- been imprisoned for writing to her husband inexile. Another has been impris- 
happy effects resulting from hasty and ill-advised alterations and innovations. oned, and received fifty severe lashes, for corresponding with an evile. Mr. 
The invariable rule, as far as my apprehension guides me. has been for the Duncombe went on to reiterate and amplify the remainder of his charges. 
Crown to issue its commission for an assembly of divines,in order to consult With res;ect to the statement that his own leiters had been opened, the Com- 
them, and to take the advice and opinion of that body on the subject of initia- mittee was totally silent He could not perceive a greater personal insult to 
ting any measures affecting the forms of the Liturgy. ‘The Crown alway- 4 man, or to the constituency which he represents; and he ecailed on Sir James 
laid the matter bofore the Convocation ; and after the Convocation had decided Graham to jusiify the opening of his letters. * He has had the meanness, ay 
upon it, Parliament was applied to, in order to give their decision the support and ‘he baseness, to conceal his act, aud has not had the courage to avow it.” 
of law : Parliament always left it to the spiritual instructers of the Church, | Amidst the opposition cheering which the words and manner of Mr. Dunconile 
—not to the iaity, but to those who were appointed by the Divine Head of the excued, the Speaker interposed—* Those observations appeared to be very 
Church—to propose, and the lay members of the Church were to signify their personal; and if so, the honourable Member would no doubt be glad of the 
assent or disseut ; and in the former case it had the force of law. do hope, Opportunity to withdraw them.) * Sir, lL epp ied those vbservations to the 
that if at any time proceedings of this kind are necessary, they will onginate right honourable gentleman in his Ministeric! capacity: to those observations 
from the Crown ” and those topics | adhere; so they must and shall remain.”’ (Cheers) To 

Lord BROUGH AM agreed in all that had fallen from the Bishop, with a sin-| Open the letters of a Member of Parliament without the warrant of a Secre- 
gle exception : “ I hold the power of Parliainent to be paramount in every tary of State, has been declared by the House a breach of privilege: if Sir 
matter—that over everything in the country, spiritual or temporal, the jurisdic- James Graham had not issued the warrant, other persons had been guilty of 
tion of Parliament extends. But it is useless to discuss that point; and he reach of privilege, and be should certainly sammon them to the bar of the 
would not be able to convince me any more than I should be able to convince’ House. Ridiculing what he sarcastically called * the conclusive conclusion” 
him, as he is spiritual and Iam lay.” He rejoiced to find that there were no of the Committee's report, whicli expressed no opinion, he called for a new in- 
matters of greater moment to divide the Church. At ene time the forms in quiry, to settie whether the practice should be continued or not. 
question were of substantial importance : now we think differently, and tore- Sir JAMES GRAHAM demed that Government had made any effort to 
vive what has fallen into desuetude would only occasion scandal «nd dissension | suppress inquiry. The Commuttee-—consi-ting of Lord Sandon, Mr. Wilson 
The wisest course is to +t things go on as they are. The Bishop of Norwich Patten, Mr. Thomas Baring, Sir William Heathcote, Sir Charles Lemon, Mr. 
was of opinion that the Rubrics cannot all be obeyed, and deprecated the re- Werburton, Mr. Strutt, the O'Conor Don, and Mr. Hawes—comprised a ma- 
vival of usages that may grieve tender consciences. ‘The Bishop of London jority of his political opponents, and sowe of the most experienced, learned, 
emphatically observed, that the impossibility of obeying some rubrics is no god honourable Members of the House: before that Committee, having ob- 
reason for disobeying others. More words passed ; but nothing substautial re- tained permission of the Sovereign, he laid all the information that he posses- 
sulted ; and eventually, the petitions were ordered to lie on the table. ae a Committee of the House of Lords comprised Lord Cottenham, 
Lord Brougham, Lord Auckland, Lord Colchester, the Bishop of London, 

LETTER OPENING AT THE POST-OPPICE, Lord Somers, and Lord Colborne : betore that Comminee he ian examined 
House of Commons, under oath Both acquitted him of party or personal motives, of baseness” 

M. THOMAS DUNCOMBE complained that the inquiry into the charges, or * meanness”; and to such charges fiom Mr. Dancombe he was indifferent. 
which he brought against the Government last session, of opening letters at the The * Secret Office” at the Post office had not been suppressed by the Home 
Post-office, had not been properly investigated; and he made the following Office ; it was connected with the Forexgn Department. It was deliberately 
motion— __ recogmzed by Parliament in 1742, and subsequently ; and it has been suppres- 

* That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the mode in which sed bv tue Foreign Office. He admitted that information had been given to 
letters have been detained, opened, and resealed, at the General or at any Pro- disclose an insurcection in Italy whieh might have compromised the peace of 
vincial Post-office ; and also into the circumstances under which every warrant Europe: but no information was given tv endanger individuals; and, 
for that purpose has been issued by any Secretary of State, irom the Ist day so far from having entrapped the conspirators, that Government was un- 
of January 1840 to the present time ; the said Committee to report their opin- prepared to meet tie invaders Sir Ronert Pert, later in the debate, followed 
ion thereon to the House, and also whether it is expedient that the practice up this defence, contending that every requirement was satisfied by the ample 
should be continued.” disclosures that Mimuisters had made before the Committee ; thot the responsi- 

This motion Mr. Duncombe supported in a speech of great length. Last bility of restoring tranquillity in 1842, aud of protecting the Emperor of Rus- 
year, having presented petitions from Mr. Mazzini and other Italian gentle- sia from any mischance, justified the issue of warrants; and that the House 
men, complaining that their letters had been opened, and from Captain Stolz- ought not to cast discredit on its own tribunal by granting a new trial. 
man, a distinguished Pol:sh officer, he moved for a Select Committee to inquire Mr. HUME having called for the evidence taken by the Committee, Sir 
into the subject ; the Committee was carried, but he was excluded from being Ronexr Prcu replied, that Ministers had obtained permission of the Sovereign 
on it. Being called before the Committee, however, he inade these specific to make full disclosures on the understanding that the committee was to be 
charges— secret. 

First, that there was a secret department in the Post-office, by which the Mr SHEIL vehemently called upon Sir James Graham to say whether he 
sanctity of private correspondence was violated, letters opened and resealed, hed opened Mr. Duncombe’s letters ; the Opposition echoing the interrogatory 
and then sent forward to their destination as if they had never been opened: with loud cheers. Amid great uproar. Lord Sanvon as Chairman of the Com- 
secondly, that Sir James Graham had exceeded his authority and made an un | mittee, interposed the statement, that if he disclosed more than the report he 
scrupulous use of it, and had opened more letters than any one of his prede- should be guilty of a breach of duty; that the information laid before the 
cessurs : thirdly, that the letters of certain foreign exiles had been opened at Committee was full, complete, and freely given; that the information given in 
the instigation of foreign Powers, and that the contents bad been communica- Mr. Mazzini’s case had not led to disastrous consequences ; and that the names 
ted to those Powers ; that England had become the spy of foreign despuis, aud of those who corresponded with Polish refugees had not been communicated. 
‘that in consequence several persons had been consigned to imprisonment and Mr. Warevurron confirmed this statement as to the free communication of the 
death upon the scaffold: fourtiily, that the correspondence of foreign Ambas- facts to the Committee ; but condemned the practice of opening letters. and 
sadors had been opened by order of authority in this kingdom: fifthly, that a was proceeding to question Sir James Graham's discretion in the case of Mr. 
roving commission had been seit some years ago into the manutacturing dis- Mazzini; when he was called to orderbv Mr. Escorr. Sir James Granan 
tricts to ascertain who was writing to whom: sixthly, that the sanctity of his again referred to his disclosures before the Committee, but declined to answer 
own correspondence had been violated, and that his own letters had been Mr. Sheil's questions. 
opened by the Secretary of State. The debate was adjourned tll Thursday. 

Tne Committee was bound to tell how far those charges had been provedto On Wednesday, Mr. Monckton Mitnas asked whether, when Lord Aber- 
be true or false ; but vot one of the allegations had been contradicted. The deen communicated to any foreign Government the fact of a conspiracy at 
Committee went into a vast amount of research as to the ancient practice, but Corfu or any other British possession, the conspirators were warned that they 
neglected to report what is the existing law; their information, as they ap- had been watched and denounced ; and whether Government or the local au- 

roach the nineteenth century, exhibiting increased reserve and concealment. thorities at Corfu: had token steps to impede ttat disastrous expedition? Sir 
They neglected to investigate the existence of the Secret Office ; which, ac- Rosexr Peen replied, that early last year it was distinctly iutimeated to this 
cording to a paragraph in the newspapers, was abolished just before the recent Government, on the part of Austria, that a number of lalian refogees and 
meeting of Parliament ; though Mr. Duncombe believed, as the lawyers say, outliers, subjects of Austria, were in the British Mediterranean possessions or- 
that the venue only was changed ; it matters not whether this prying into let- gaviziug attempts hestile to the peace of ftaly, and of Rome particularly ; and 
ters takes place in St. Martin’s-le-Grand or at the Home Office. That Sir that mstructions had been given, that, on the occurrence of any insurrectionary 
James Graham had abused his powers, is proved by the figures: the average movement, the Austrian troops at Milan should move into the Papal States. 
number of warrants issued each year on politica! grounds was eight; in the Lord Aberdeen had conveyed information to Austria touching such designs ; 
three years ending with the suinmer of 1844, it was 44; previously, the greal- but no letter, nor extract of a letter, nor any name of any individual within the 
est number issued was in Lord Sidmouth’s time, when, in 181% and the two power of the Austrian Government. J.ord Aberdeen bad destroyed the letters 
next years, 39 warrants were issued. ‘The Committee stated that a warrant that were not official: but he believed that he bad never seen any communi- 
-for opening Mr. Mazzini’s letters was issued on the Ist March 1844, and can- cation that led him to apprehend the expedition from Corfu; he had never 
celled on the 3d June: but he could prove that the system of opening Mr. communicated to the Austrian, Neapolitan, or Roman Government, any com- 
Mazzini's leiters was going on from Ciristmas 1843 to the 13th June 1844 munication whatever respecting any particular design to be directed from Corfu 
He did not believe that any legitimate warrant was im existence, but that a agaist any part of Italy. In fact, that expedition took Lord Seaton, the Go- 
warrant was fabricated for the purpose ef showing to the Committee Mr. vernor of the Jonian Islands, and the authorities of Corfu, quite by surprise ; 
Duncombe referred to the letter of Mr. Mazzini describing how the brothers and representations on the subject to Lord Seaton were not mace. by the Aus- 
Bandiera had been entrapped as conspirators at Naples. The repo:t of the trian Ambassador until afier the boat containing the brothers Bandiera and 
House of Lords Committee stated that certain parts of the information derived twenty other conspirators had sailed, onthe night of the 12th June. Sir Ko- 
from a perusal of Mr. Mazzini’s letters bad been communicated to a foreign bert could assure the House, that any impression that the Government had al- 
Government, with a warning against plots, of which Mr. Mazzini was said to /ured those individuals on, or had abstained from giving them notice of their 
be the centre, to excite insurrection in Italy ; but without the names or details danger when there was the opportunity of so doing, was entirely erroneous, 
that might expose to danger any individual residing in the foreign country to and without foundation. 

which the information was transmitted. Now, the facts were, that Mr. Maz Before the resumption of the adjourned debate on Thursday, there was more 
zini attempted to dissuade those persons from the rash attempt at insurrection, conversation on the Corfa affair, and Sir Roerrr Peru cleared up some points. 
and that the brothers Bandiera were shot : their blood is upon the head of her! Lord Seaton, he said, reported that the brothers Bandiera condacted themselves 
Majesty's present Ministers. Mr. Mazzini was never examined before the, with great propmety in Corfu: after they had sailed, a mixed application was 
Committee. Neither was Captain Stolzman. When the Emperor of Russia) made to the Governor by the Consuls of Austria, Naples, and Rome, that a 
was in this country, certain exiles, to ingratiate themselves with him, turned teamer might be sent after the boat to bring it back ; that wes of course re- 
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fuced ; but Lord Seaton sent a steam-veesel to Otranto, to enable the Consuls ‘ing that he could not vote for the resolution, because that and the speech of the 
to report to their several Governments the departure of the boat. ‘mover implied censure on the Secret Committee, in which he did not concur. 


went 


The debate was continued at great length. In supporting the motion, Mr- 
Moncxron Mitnes stated, that he had travelled on the Contment since the 
disclosures of last year, and they had brought much discredit on this country | 
He contrasted the present with former times, when Elizabeth gave an asylum 
to refugees from the tyranny of Philip the Second, and when the French refu 
gees ot the Revolution found safety here ; and he compared England now with 
France, where Carlists, Italians, and Poles, equally find refuge, aud where M. 
Gutzot has declared, in the Chamber of Deputies, that as far as he knows the 
communications by post are absolutely secure. In Germany, Mr Milnes saw 
bills posted on the walls and beard songs sung derogatory to the English name. 
The conduct of Government has not been such as to secure them from un_ 
founded suspicions. It was said of old, that Cesar s wife must not only be 
pure but be above suspicion: yet if that distinguished personage had take 
every opsortunity of placing herself in an equivocal position, and had cloaked 
her simplest proceedings in the gravest mystery, she could scarcely have ex- 

ected to remain totally above suspicion. As to the affair of Corfu and Mr 
essiak Sir Robert Peel’s explanations seem satisfactory. But a very grave 
question is suggested here as to the foreign policy of the Government: it ap 
pears that the Austrian Government has nothing to do but to threaten that it 
wil! invade Italy, or that it will enter into any independent country, whose in- 
dependence is fully established, and the consequence will be the immediate 
submission of the British Minister for Foreign Affairs to favour and encourage 
such pretensions! Mr. Milnes thought that Mr. Duncombe had a right 
to demand an answer to his quesion. He had acquired influence over 4 
large mass of the people, and he had been mixed up with persons who 
had been suspected, or even some who hed come under sentence of the 
law—[{Mr. Duxcompe cried, name Lovett, for whom Mr 
Milnes bad a great respect, was one; and therefore there might be a reason 
for opening his letters; but he had a right to know it. Mr. Roesucx put Mr 
Duncombe’s claim on the Home Secretary, who pleaded that he acted on his 
“responsibility,” m this shape--Sir James had a right to issue 4 warrant on 
his responsibility ; he had a right to say that he would not tell wheu or what 
was the advice on which he issued the warrant : but he had no right to sty to 
that House that he would not tell them whether or not he had issued a warrant; 
and the resolution then before them was to make him respourible to that House 
Mr. Roebuck stated, that if he chose to follow Mr. Duucombe’s example, he 
might say that some of bis own letters had been opened—at the beginning of 
1837, aud in 1838. Mr. Cuarces Butter enlivened the pleadings for the 
motion with a number of pleasant sallies. He likened Sir James Graham, 
talking, with folded arms, in tones of solemn deprecation, about public duties 
not allowing him to reveal the secret—about no force compeliing it from bis 
breast, and so forth—to “ Socrates before his judges."’ Sir James Graham's 
situation was remarkably disagreeable,—to be questioned, and cross-questioned, 
night after night, «ll the while fecling internally the full certainty that he would 
get the worst of it; for in their struggles, though Mr. Duncombe is not so big 
a man, the right honourable Baronet is invariably thrown in the dirt. Mr. Bul 
ler was surprised that Sir James Graham should not have seen that. He was 
more surprised at Sir Robert Peel: he thought Ae had more sense in these 
matters than to take itin dudgeon—making maiters worse by allusions to 1842 
—quoting dreadful passages from the speeches of Mr. Villiers and others 


‘Moreover, he did not see the necessity for further inquiry into the general sub- 
ject, which be thought already ripe for legislation. He could perceive no dis- 
tinction between a letter received and one in transit—the secrets of both should 
‘be equally sacred ; nd he regarded the seizure of the letter as equivalent to 
'a seizing of paper's in a man’s house. He would leave with the Secretary of 
|State power toiake and open any letter ; but he would require him, after a 
certain fixed time, to send that letter, unless retained in order to some judicial 
proceeding, with a stamp showing that it had been opened. Surreptitious seiz 

‘ure of letters and such espionage may be convenient : torture has been useful 
(in detecting great crimes ; but that 1s no sufficient reason why it should be 
reintroduced into our jurisprudence The experience of many years shows 
that the benefits arising from the strict observation of the security and secrecy 
of private life, without the excise of arbitrary power, much more than counter- 
balance all the advantages to be derived from a contrary system. Setting aside 
the general question, and limiting the view to the simple charge of opening Mr. 
|/Duncombe’s letters, he seemed entitled to enquiry. Last year Ministers pro- 
fessed to constitute the Committee on new principle of peculiar fairness ; ex- 
cluding members of the Goverment, of the late Government, and Mr. Dun- 
combe—all the parties ‘ interested” : but in the Committee of the Lords they 
dd not scruple to admit members of both Governments , showing that in the 
Commons their object was to exclude Mr. Duncombe. Every Member of Par- 
liament ought to be regarded asa part of the grand inquest of the nation” : 
that he is liable to receive perhaps hotheaded complaints of grievance, shows 
that he does his duty : such correspondence ought to be peculiarly sacred from 
inspection, If Mr. Duncombe had compromised the safety of the State, he 
ought no longer to be a Member of Parliament : if innucent, the least repara- 
tion to him was fair inquiry and frank acknowledgment Mr. Ward slso was 
for liiniting the inquiry to Mr. Duncombe’s case : believing the power of open- 
ing letters under proper checks necessary to a government and disliking the 
gross exaggerations which hed been indulged in ¢gainst Sir James Graham. 
‘He suggested that some Member of more influence than himself should move 
an amendment thus restricting the inquiry. Lord John Manners enforced that 
view ; deprecating the notion that any vote relating to questions personal to an 
individual Member was to be made the touchstone of * confidence” in Minis- 
ters ; for then, the sooner some new Cromwell came in and said, * Take away 
tuat bauble,” the better. Mr. Bernai did not wish to rest the case on techni- 
calities and privilege—those were best tned in a court of law: but he wished 
‘Mr. Duncombe to take the high ground afforded by the responsible and useful 
situation of 4 Member of Parliament, who belongs to his constituency. Jn 
passing, he explained that Mr. Duncombe could exercise lis privilege of call- 
ing the officers of the Post-office tothe bar aud requiring them to produce 
their justification. Lord Howick expressed bis concurrence in what had fallen 
from Mr Macaulay, and moved the amendment suggested by Mr. Ward. He 
‘strenuously conteuded for the necessity of enabling every Member of Parlia- 
ment freely tocommunicate with others upon public affairs. Mr. Wortley’s 
speech showed that the inquiry was more necessary than ever. It had been 
‘said that it might not have been letters of Mr. Vuncombe’s writing that were 
opened, but letters directed to him : they were equally his letters. And if a 
judgment was to be formed from his public opinions and expressions against the 
‘Government, acelebrated speech about * birds of prey,” 1 1830, might have 


Mr. Buller bad not so lively a personal recollectiva of events ia 1735, which |pointed out Sir James Graham to the Home Secretary of that time, Sir Robert 
Sir Robert Peel scemed to think necessary; but he did recollect what took Peel, as a person whose letters it would be proper to look into. But Lord 
place in 1842: at that time Sir Robert Peel said that there was a vast deal of Howick coudemued altogether the principle that a Minis'er is to judge when 
exaggeration about those speeches and placidly assured Members that they a Member's letters are tv be inspected. He moved the following amend- 
might go home to their grouse-shooting and other duties” without the least meat— 


he alarm: but he now reproduces, with thrilling etfect, those dreadful statements! | “It having been alleged by a Member of this House in his place, that let- 
a Among them was one of a diabolical conspiracy among certain little children to |ters addressed to him have been detained at the Post-Office and opened before 
i put pins into their work : did he mean that the honourable Member for Piusbury Seing delivered to him, that a select Committee be appointed to inquire whether 
oh was mixed up with the diabolical machinations of the certain little children! this allegation is true ; ard if so, by what authority and upon what grounds such 
A And the Queen is called to the rescue: some of the evidence was given by |detention and opening of post-letters has been sanctioned.” 

Pe members of the Privy Council, and their evidence cannot be disclosed without | This was seconded by Mr, D!SRAELI, in a somewhat discursive speech of 


the Queen's consent! Why, if they were to ark the Queen's leave, she would historical allusions, and bantering profes ions of respect for Sir Robert Peel ; 
in turn ask her responsible advisers whether she should give it or not. If ‘which provoked uccasiunal laughter. He waraed the House not to be fright. 
therefore Sir James Graham's mouth was hermetically sealed, he had asked ened, as he once was and as young Members still are, by Sir Robert Peel's 
her Majesty to shat it for him Yet it is not easy to understand how her Ma- playing the choleric gentleman and thumping the red box on the table ; he 
jesty could be brought to this: her Majesty, if she felt that the right honoura ‘would not eat them up—nor resign. a 
vie Barunet’s popularity was one of the great bulwarks of her throve, must | Just after midnight, Mr COLLETT moved the adjournment of the debate ; 
needs wish that popularity not to be lessened any further by his remaining in but Sir Robert Peel resisted —he wanted to finish that night. Lord John Ru:- 
the anpleasaut position of not being able to give a simple explanation of the sell supported the Premier ; and the motion was negatived, by 269 to 29 ; 
matter put to him—a short answer to a plain question. several Opposition Members having left the House, in the expectation of an i 
Mr JAMES WORTLEY was both the first and the most ardent of the jadjourument. Under those circumstances, Sir Robert Peel yeilded to the wish a 
evening in opposing the motion He declared the power of opening letters to jof other Members, and the debate was adjourned till Friday. i 
be perfectly constitutional, since originally the office of conveying letters lay | Inthe House of Commons on Friday uight, the concluding debate om the f 
exclusively with the Crowa ; and the practice is universal in every state of Eu- | Post-office affair maintained its exclusiveness of dimension—the main/ eport 
rope. If Mr. Dancombe meant that there had been no warrant from the Se of it in the Morning Chronicle occupies 28 feet 8 inches. small type, besides 


cretary of State, his course should have beer. to impeach the Government. | 
He dit not wish to draw invidious comparisons ; but in 1831 and 1832, we 
saw riots increase till cities were in flames ; in 1837, tumults swelled to treason ; 
and in 1839, a conspiracy was discovered in Yorkshire of so dangerous a nature 
that hand grenades and infernal machines were produced in a court of justice.’ 
Suppose a letter from a ringleader of those disturbarces had been found : was. 
it not 10 be opened because it was addressed to a Member of Parliament? 
Sir James Graham merited the eternal gratitude of the country for his conduct 
during the insurrection in the North. ‘To prove that the practice of opening 
letters has been common at different times and in different countries, Sir 
Kobert Inglis told an anecdote. Not very long ago the British Secretary for 
Foreign Aifairs wrote a lewer to the British Minister at a Foreign Court, in- 
structing himto demand his passpurts unless he obtained a certain concession : 
that letter was sent through the post : another letter, sent by a private chan- 
nel, told the Ambassador that the former letter was only written to be opened 
in the post-office of the foreign country,—givins him further instructions : the 
concession was granted. Mr. Sidney Herbert made a brief and nervous speech ; 
describing Sir ta Graham as a man with his hands tied, and thus struck 
at ; and calling upon the house of Commons not to lend itself to—he would 
not say cowardly, but personal and invidivus persecution. Lord Sandon re | 


minded the House, that the report described the Committee as having examin-. 
ed all the political warrants issued by the Secretaries of State for the last. 
twenty-two years, and as satisfied that in the issue Ministers had been 
by no motive but anxiety to maintain the public peace. 

Several Members declared that they could not vote for the motion in its orig-| 
inal terms ; though they gave Mr. Duncombe a hearty support on part of mal 


guided 


proposition. Early in the evening, Mr, Macaulay enunciated that view ; say- 


i" summary of 3 feet. The same beaten ground was retraced, with scarcely a 


new idea inthe way of argument. ‘The Solicitor-Geueral touched upon the 
law of the matter, but avowed that he did not consider the real question to 
turn upon that ; and he made his most telling hit in an attack upon Mr. Dis- 
raeli; the reason for whose animosiy to Sir James Graham was to be dis- 
covered in the confession that the home Secretary had always treated him with 
kindness and courtesy. To such personalities the whole interest of the debate 
was limited. Mr. Cochrane called upon Mr. Duneombe to say how he ob- 
tained information that his letters had been searched. Lord Claude Hamilton 
drove that question home. It was publicly stated that Mr. Duncombe had 
gained bis information from certain agents of the Post-office, who were open 
to certain influence ; and that he had encouraged them, by administering to 
those influences, tocommit a breach of duty. This, it was stated, was the 
reason why he declined to produce his witnesses before the Committee unless 
he were present inthe Committee-room to protect them. Sir Robert Peel 
emphatically disclaimed the smallest intention to impute to Mr. Duncombe 
connexion with the disturbances of 1842 ; to do so, while claiming to keep 
silence as to his question, would have been taking a most ungenerous advan- 
tage. He then turned to strike at Mr. Disraeli, who had accused him of 
simulating * choler”: it is very possible also to affect calmness and feel ran- 
cour, and he gave Mr. Disraeli full credit for sincerity in his bitterness. ‘The 
honourable Member affected to support the ameudment in a spirit not hostile 
to Government : “ Give me,” exclaimed the Premier, 
“Give me the avow'd, erect, and manly foe ; 
Firm I can meet, perhaps return the blow: 


But of all plagues which Heaven in wrath can send, 
Save me, oh save me from a candid friend !” 
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Mr. Disraeli had thrown out a reflection that Sir Robert Peel nad confessed that piled the treasures of the deep upon our highest hills. Fancy beneath 
fricudsiip for a gentleman, a member of the present Government, who was the ocean's bed, encrusted thick with ponderous strata of these madrepores, 
implicated in Colonel Despard’s plot to assassinate King George the Third. that there exist volcanic fires; huge furnaces that rage in tna and Vesuvi- 
That was levelled at Mr. Bonham ; and was utterly unfounded. In a letter to jus, and reach, perhaps, beneath the wide Atlantic, to the mighty chain of burn- 
Sir Robert Peel. Mr. Bonham stated that he was at the time a boy of sixteen; ing mountains that extends throughout the Andes—ay, and far beyond ! 
and he supposed the story had originated in the fact that under the suspen- Some accident, or earthquake, opens a wide chasm in the bottom of the deep ; 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act in 1799, his hatf-brother, fifteen years older {ithe sea itself pours through the yawning fissure, and leaps down into the fiery 
than himself, was conined inthe Tower with Lord Cloncurry. Mr. Disraeli ‘gulf; the imprisoned steam produced by such a dread catastrophe, putting its 
made 4 most ample expression of regret for an unpremeditated misrepresenta- Titan shoulders to the vault above, heaves up the vast incumbent roof, rocks, 
tion, provoked by a taunting cheer from Sir Robert Peel. _ corals, shells and all. 

Mr. Duncombe withdrew his own motion, m favour of Lord Howick's amend- | ** Mountains huge upheave their broad, bare backs into the clouds.” 
ment. On a division, the amendment was negatived, by 240 to 145 ; mayori-| soon to become centres of realms and empires, though, at first built at the bot- 
ty against a second mquiry, 95, _ tom ofthe sea by these poor zoophytes. 

Mr. Duncombe gave notice, that ou Tuesday he should wove that certain | dao 
ollicers of the Post-office attend at the uext meeting of the House, to state by MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 
what authority they had detained, delayed, or opened his letters. MR. CAUDLE HAS REMAINED DOWN STAIRS TILL PAST ONE, 

House of Commons, Pel 28. 
Me. Tuomas Dunxcomne revewed his complaint of letter-opening at the Mr 
Post-office. ie explained that be did not know that his own letters had been ‘Enou at “Wh: t 
opened until July ; when Mr. Mazzini informed him that an officer of the jshouldn’t have locked up the coals, indeed? If I hadn't, U've no doubt the 
Post-office had said to him, ** Why should Mr. Dancombe complain in Parlia- 
. “vile : : jtellow would have staid all night. It’s all verv well for you, Mr. Caudle, to 
ment of the Government opening your letters’ He had better look to the 
bring people home,—but wish you'd think first what's for supper. That 
villanies practised on bis own, addressed to him atthe Albany.” The letters 
‘beautiful leg of pork would have served for our dinner to-morrow,—and now 
were opened 1842: none of them were of a treasonable nature; bu it’s 
‘ gone. /ean't keep the honse upon the money, and 1 won't pretend to 
there was one from Mr. Peargus O'Conuor, reporting the progress of the Not- 4, you bi 
: | , if you bring a mob of people every night to clear the cupboard. 
tingham election. He pledged his word, as a Member of the House, that the wonder ton : 
j so ready to give you supper W hen you want one ; 
parties connected with the Post-office, whom he should call ( the bar as his for want one you will, unless you change your plans. Don’t tell me! I 
witnesses, had not pe corrupted by him. He moved that Lieuienant-Co- pp, right. You'll Gret be eaten up, and then vou'll be laughed at. I 
lonel Maberly, the : ceretary of the Post-oflice, should be ordered to bring know the world. No. indeed, Mr. Caudle, I dow’t think ill of everybody ; 
with him two books—the President's order book and the Iuspector’s order- don’t say that. But I can’t see a leg of pork eaten up in that way, without 
ook for 1842. jasking myself what it’s all to end in if such things go on? And then he 
; Ministers still resisted the motion, with the old yr ge the Secret) inust have pickles, too! Couldu’t be content with my cabbage—no, Mr. 
Committee had disposed of the matter, Sir James Graham, ma speech of Candle, I won't let you go to sleep. [It’s very well tor you to say let you go 
much length and solemnity, declared, that m_ the official exercise of a painful to sleep, after you've kept me awake till this time. Why did I keep awake ? 
duty he could not, as Mr. Buller said, auswer a civil question by a plain an- How do you suppose | could gp to sleep, when | knew that man was below 


swer. He referred to bis former intimacy with Mr. Duucombe, which liad pre- 
viously been alluded to— 

“Tt did vot commence with us. I may say that it was transusitted from ovr 
forefathers through several generations. It is, therefore, with infinite pain 
that I have ever found myself placed in opposition to that honourable geutle- 
man. He and i certamly have been very intimate; many joyous days and 
many convivial uights have we spent together. But] must be permitted to 
say that our intimacy was not ofa political assocration.’’ He would not crit- 
icize Mr. Duncombe’s cvurse. * But I am bound to say, that no cireum- 
stauce in the exercise of my official duty has mm any way or at auy time come 
to my knowledge with respect to the conduct ofthat honourable gentleman, 
which is in the least degree inconsistent *vith his loyalty to her Majesty or his. 
duty as a Member of this House.” “1 do remember our former intimacy ; 
and I have a respect and a regard for him which nothing he can say or do ma 
moment of anger can ever shake.” 

‘The motion was supported and opposed by many who had taken part in the 
former debates ; with little change excepting in Lord John Russell, who 
said that Sir James Graham's declaration had altered the case, as affecting e 
Member's honour, and that he should vote against the motion. 

The motion was negatived by 188 to 113. 

THE FORMATION OF CORAL ISLANDS. 

We may well suppose, that it would be a beautiful and a wonderful sight. 
could we contemplate, in its native locality, a mass of madprepore, even of the 
dimensions here delineated, covered with its “n investment, and feeding it 
self by the agency of countless mouths, each endowed with separate life and 
distinct power of action; slowly precipitating from the surrounding sea cre- 
taceous particles wherewith to build its stony fabric; gradually constructing 
layer by layer, and stratum upon stratum, the elaborately- formed polypary, or 
skeleton peculiar to its species. But let us not circumscribe our ideas within’ 
these petty limits; rather let us give our fancy free scope ; for widely indeed 
must we stretch our imaginatiou if we are at all to appreciate the importance 
of the class of animals we are now considering. Let us endeavour to picture 
to ourselves an extent of the bed of the ocean, spacious as these realins that 
we inhabit, carpeted with living plants ; every-blade of grass and every flow 
er instinct with life, and all the vast expanse busily engaged mderiving from 
the surrounding water materials jor subsistence : let us consider that, from 
age to age, the wide-spread scene is building up, by constaat precipitation 
from the sea, a rocky territory, cé-extensive with itself, and then we shall per- 
ceive that, in the course of time, even these almost unknown members of the 


animal creation may perform achievements at which the boldest mind its star- 
tled when it comes to survey what they have accomplished. Gradually, the | 


accumulating pile r-ses towards the su face of the sea; and, at length after 


the lapse of ages, portions of the rocky fabric show themselves above the waves. | 


Here further growth is checked: the polyps canuot live beyond the point 
where water freely reaches them, from whence they may derive the means otf 
natriment, and thus they perish. Still the structure reared becomes a nucle 

us, round which materials may be gathered ; and the multitudes of zoophytes, 
still living and still acting, swell its bulk, and add continually materials near 
the edge of the increasing reef. The storm tears up the dirt and sand and 
sea-weed fromthe deep to heap it on the summit of the nascentisland. Ani. 
mal and vegetable substances are slowly, but constantly, thrown upon the 


drinking up vour substance in brandy-and-water? for he couldn't be con- 
tent upon decent, wholesome gin. Upon my word, you ought to be a rich 
mau, Mr. Candle. You have such very tinetriends. I wonder who gives 
you brandy when you go out! 

| ** No, indeed, he couldn't be content with my pickled cabbage—and I 
jshould like to know who makes better—but he wust have walnuts. And 
vou, too, like a fool—now, don’t you think to stop me, Mr. Caudle; a poor 
jwoiuan may be trampled to death, and never say a word—vyou, too, like a 
ifool— | wonder who'd do it fer you—to insist upon the girl going out for 
pickled walnuts. And in sucha night too! With snow upon the ground. 
\Yes; you’re a man of fine feelings, you are, Mr. Caudle! but the world 
doesn’t know you as | know you—tine feelings, indeed! to send the poor 
girl out, when I told you and told your friend, too—a pretty brute he is, ’'m 
sure—that the poor girl had got a cold and chilblains on her toes. But I 
j|know what will be the end of that; she'll be laid up, and we shall have a 
jnice doctor’s bill. Aud you'll pay it, 1 can tell you—for J wont. 

| ** Wish vou were out ofthe world? Oh! yes, that’s all very easy. I’m 
sure J might wish it. Don’t swear in that dreadful way! Ain't you afraid 
that the bed will open aud swallow you? And don’t swing about in that 


‘way. That will dono good. That won't bring back the leg of pork,—and 


the brandy you’ve poured down both of your throats. Oh, 1 know it! ’'m 
sure of it. lonly recollected it when I'd got into bed,—and if it hadn’t been 
so cold, you'd have seen me down stairs again, | can tell you—I recollected 
‘it, and a pretty two hours I've passed, that I left the key in the cupboard— 
and I knew it—I could see by the manner of you, when you came into the 
‘room—I know you've got at the other bottle. However, there’s one com- 
fort: you told me to send for the best brandy—the very best—for your oth- 
ler friend, who called last Wednesday. Ha! ha! It was British—the cheap- 
lest British—and nice and ill L hope the pair of yeu will be to-morrow. 
| * There’s only the bare-bone of the leg of pork: but you'll get nothing 
else for dinner, I can teil you. It’s a dreadtul thing that the poor children 
should go without,—but, if they have such a father, they, poor things, inust 
suffer for it. 

“Nearly a whole leg of pork and a pint of brandy! A pint of brandy 
and a leg of pork. A leg oft—leg—leg——pint—” 


‘(| And mumbling the syllables, says Mr. Caupie’s MS., she went to sleep. 


OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 
| Great News /—On Tuesday last, those oysters, the uproused and merry 
men of Parliament (oysters, because, for one mouth that gives forth a pearl, 
ififty show you a beard) remarked with unusual unanimity, 
: ‘ * It is our opening day.” 
The D@wning-street management succeeded in effecting an engagement 
(for that day only) with 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY, 

who appeared as ‘The Queen” (upon that occasion, and was supported 
by Prince Albert and the whole strength of the Conservative company. We 
lare enabled, exclusively, to publish 
THE QUEEN'S OWN SPEECH 
On opening the Session of 1515. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I continue to walk on the Slopes with Prince Albert every fine morning 


an hour after breakfast. 


new formed rock, and, being entangled among the coral, perish. These decay,| His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales generally rides on a stick round 
and, by decomposition, form a mould fit to support the growth of plants. the nursery for the same period, the organ of horsemanship being, ever 
Seeds arrive, brought there by accident, or by the visits of migrating birds, since his last fall, prominently developed upon his frontal bone. 

which soon taking root, become the germs of future vegetation, till, at length, The other denizens of the Royal nursery are in excellent heart and ease, 
islands, both broad and long, and richly wooded, stretch, where all was once ‘and will, no doubt, come in time to fill important stations in the Ways and 
deep sea. Man comes at last, and with him fit inhabitants to people these new Means of Parliament and of the nation. 


countries—regions snatched from ocean by the silent toil of beings suchas, — Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
those we have described. ‘Turn we, however, nearer home. Our native) My domestic establishment has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
mountains, and our limestone rocks, tell us of agencies not less stupendous. ars? ° 


Do we not find, imbedded in the ragged cliffs, and high above the level of the My Lords and Gentlemen, Ps : 

sea, couutless remains of madrepores comformable, in every circumstance, to| I have laid the foundation of a lasting friendship with General Tom 
those at present in existence, andto which the naturalist gives naines, and Thumb, which | expect will extend, under the favor of a kind Providence, 
classifies their skeletons as easily as those of recent times, although now buried to our children. dene : : 
in the solid stone, of which they form a part, and found quite in the centre of | My honored uncle, the King of Hanover, persists in pressing his claim 
a country such as ours? Here again we must not judge the grand phenom- |to the ownership of certain jewels (which are very uncertain) amongst the 
ena of Nature’s operations by the low and puny standard of our usual thoughts : ornaments of the Crown of England. Whether they were lent or given as 


no ordinary figures serve to paint convulsions so terrific and sublime as a consideration for the use and enjoyment of the said Crown during the pe- 
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much interest to me during the recess. The thinning of the number of 
hares and rabbits in Bucks and Hampshire, under the auspices of my Royai 
Consort, ang in a great measure by his hand, will be felt as a great relief by 
the farmers in that district, and operate probably as an example Worthy of 
Emtation throughont the kingdom. 

t have not been unmindfal ef the interests of Commerce, having devoted 
an entire day to the ceremonial of opening the new Exchange, and wit- 


nessed on that occasion, with much gratification, the prosperity of my good 


city of London, as displayed in the banquet provided for me at the Guild- 
hall. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The affairs ef the Opera will soon engage your attention. It will be for 
you principally to see that the best artistes shall be employed, and the 
xureatest variety, consistent with the highest attainable excellence of enter- 
taipment, provided. 

¥ am happy to state that the most amicable relations subsist between me 
and most of the crowned heads of Kurope. The visits of the Emperor of 
Russia and the King of the Frevch were auspicious events ; and it is a gra- 
tifying proof of the good feeling generated in the former case to be assured 


that the polka has taken a decided and most popular footing amongst all, 


classes of my subjects ever since, 

Lrecommernd to your earnest consideration the state of religien in this 
country, end chiefly with respect to costume. If the officers of my ward- 
tobe can render you any assistance in the inquiries which you will institute 
apen this all-important subject, they shall be commanded to give vou all 
the information they possess. [ft will be for you, in conjunction with the 
spiritual heads of the church, to consider—if preaching in a gown is to be 


the established rule—how long preaching in a petticoat can be prevented ?) 


The Pope—good old son!—has, by virtue of a canonical document, kicked 


up an Irish row in the sister island, for which we are all bound to thank, 
him ; such toca! skirmishes being the best means that have ever yet been 


devised for maintaining the general tranquillity of that country. | shail, 


therefore, cause to be laid before you measures for the perpetual suppiy of 


irritation, in order to keep my loving subjects in that part of the Umted 
Kingdom easy.—(Query, aisy ?) 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

As we are on the subject of canonical productions, | will now most 

strenuously advise you all to take in The Greai Gun. It isa most orthodox 


publication. Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, although most pro- | 


perly he cannot see what his house at Strathfieldsaye has to do with the: ey 
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public press,” is never without a Great Gun apon his table at Aspley- 
ouse. 


_ Ihave ordered Sir Robert to make your attendance in Parliament as little, 
irksome as possible, and to expedite all the money bills with the utmost: 


diligence and despatch. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
You will now proceed to the consideration of the addvess, 
Vivar Reeina! 
Foreign Summary. 


It is said to be in contemplation to create in the University of Brussels a 


phrenological museum aud professorship. 
Eugene Sue has already commenced another novel, to be called the * Seven 


to the abber, rd descended the numerous steps that led to the entrance of 
ithe passage. Here they were the first day stopped by heaps of the ruins of 
the abbey. Two days afterwards, however, they were able to clear their way 
to the other end, and came out at Port Ssint-Nicholas, after working two houra 
jand twenty-minutes. The structure, which is considered tobe Roman, is ip 
‘such excellent condition, that, in order te put it into complete repair, a cost 
. no more than 500,000/. will be required ; but @ much larger outlay will bb 
vanted to render it serviceable for modern purposes. This tunnel is deerhed 
|much finer than that of London, being formed ¢f éne ringle vault of 50 feet 
jspan, and one fourth longer.’’ 
Extinerroy of Frres—Rovat Thursday, 
Dr. John Ryan, professor of chemistry, delivered a lecture on fire, for the 
purpose of noticing an apparatus recently invented by Mr. Philips, of Bloo:ns- 
bury squere, called the fire annihilator. Dr. Ryan commenced his lecture by 
[stating that oneof the great objects of the Polytechnic institytion ts 


’|bring before the public, and to illustrate, by experfaelits and models, the dis- 


coveries of scientific men Before he titered upon the subject of the fire an- 
nihilator, he endeavored to explain the nature of combustion and of fire. 
After exninining the phlogiston theory of the easlier chemists, and the more 
modern views of Lavoisier, and others, the Doctor proceeded to prove, by a 
‘uumber of experiments, that combustion, under all circumstances, is the result 
jof chemical action. A considerable portion of the lecture was afterwards de- 
voted to the consideration of supporters and non-supporters of combustion. or 
to thase conditions which are necessary either to maintain fire or to prevent 
its action. ‘To illustrate the efficacy of the apparatus, which for a large house 
ouly the size of a smails:ove, Dr. Ryan kindled a fire in a Smai! mode’ 
{house ; when the flame and combustion Were most perfect, he introduced a 
small apparatus, not holding more than two ounces of te material, and in 
/halfa minute the fire was completely extinguished. As the apparatus is 
sinatl, and may be kept charged, on the alarm of fire, it may be carried to any 
part, and immediately used. It will, no doubt, prove of vast utility in ships. 
We understand that Dr. Ryan intends to make the fire anniblilator the 
subject of a daily lecture for some time, to afford the public an opportun.ty 
jof examining the invention. 
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‘to the title, —is again in the field, with the benevolent object of ameliorating 
‘the condition of factory children, and furthering the progress of morality among 
‘that class of society. The kind heart of his Lordship evidently bleeds at each 
tale of misery, and his feelings are indignant at each recital of tyranay and 
‘joppression. It is to be feared, however, that he either does not take the pro- 
||per steps to ascertain the correctness of the accounts which reach him, or that 
‘|he fails to come at the facts necessary for consideration. He reasons also from 


Cardinal Sins,’ which is to appear when the * Jew’ has ceased his wanderings. the bare fact, supposing it to be a fact, but leaves out of view or is nut ac- 


M. Sue gets the enormous sum of £4,000 for a novel. 

“Cast Iron have for some years been in pro-) 
gress, chiefly under the superintendence of Herr Vase, inspector of mines at 
Kichmond, in the Dochy of Brunswick, with a view to make cast iron as the, 
cheaper and more durable material applicable to the preparation of stereotype 
plates. The success of the experiments is attested by the publication of a 
cast-iron stereotype edition of the Bible, published at Nordhausen, the price 
of which, with marginal readings, is 9 ggr. (about 13d.) 

Tur “ Terriste’” War Steamer.—This, the largest of her Majesty's 
steamers yet built, was launched from Deptford, on Thursday, in the presence 
of nearly 10,000 persons. Some idea may be formed of the great size and ca- 
pabilities of the Terrible when it is stated that each of her paddle box boats, 
the invention of Captain Smith, will accommodate or carry 200 men. The 
engines are to be fitted by Mandslay, Sons, and Fie!d, who were gresent to, 
witness the launch, and will be of 800 horse power 

Hypraviic Locomorive.—We have heard much of the successful appli- 
cation of hydraulic pressure to every kind of propulsion, by sea and land. The, 
principle, we understand, is, by means of machinery, to regenerate the power, 
expended, so that every impulse. instead of exhausting. reinforces it ; and thus 
the action is continued with unabated force ad infinitum, We are not further 
informed ; and can only add, that the invention has been under the consider-| 
ation of a government-board, and has seemed to deserve very grave atten- 
tion. | 

The celebrated Portland vase, in the British Museum has been destroyed 
by a madman or a vagabond aping insanity. Ata quarter to four o'clock, yes-, 
terday afternoon, a loud crash was heard in the room containing the vase; the, 
doors were instantly closed, and the ancient relic was found on the floor, 
shattered to pieees—the spectators that happened to be near it struck with 
consternation. A man had suddenly broken it with a large sculptured stone | 
Taken to Bow Street, and hastily examined, he confessed that he had destroyed’ 
the vase ; but refused to give hisname _ He was remanded. On inquiry, it 
turned out that he lived at a coffee-house in Long Acre, uader the name of 
William Loyd ; and that he is an Irishman. He had ninepence in his pocke | 
when seized. The vase, which was valued at 2,000/., was interesting not. 
only for its beauty, but as being a specimen of antique glass. It was found, 
two miles and a half from Rome, .in the road leading. from Frascati; for two 
centuries adorned the Barberini Palace at Rome ; was bought by Sir Wilham 
Hamilton ; by him sold to the Dutchess of Portland’; ,and deposited. in the 
British Museum by the present Duke. 

Tue Thames Tunnet Surpassep.—The following extraordinary account is 
set forth ina letter from Marseilles, in the Journal des Debats :—There has 


‘quainted with all the collateral reasouings which should accompany it. He is 
|a generous uureflecting kuight-errant who plunges inte the fight, to defend the 
lside which is apparently the weaker, without entering into the merits of the 
combat. He may be right. he wishes to be right, but he will be chivalrous. 
No wonder then that when he enters the political or rather the legislative arena 
‘with the laudable and benevolent purpose of defeating oppression and confer- 
nog benefits, he sometimes finds like the Knight of La Mancha that his giants 
are windmills, and that the mighty arms apparently threatening destruction are 
in reality agents in the preparation of food. 

Yet the objects of Lord Ashley are so clear, the kind nature which stimulates 
him is so fully acknowledged, that every motion of his Lordship to these effects 
is received by the house with unfeigned respect, and has as full a share of fair 
play and examination as it is capable of receiving. Iu the case of the Factory 
children in Calico-Print- Works, the arguments against his principle are strong, 
numerous, and easy of proof, and we do not suppose the bill will go beyond a 
second reading ; but we think it marks both the good sense and the humanity 
of the house, to let its strength be tried. 

But the conduct of the good Ashley is capable of another view. 
ther he be right or wrong in his notions upon these matters, so that he be hon-s¢ 
and zealous, he must do good ; for the very fact of such subjects being fre- 
quently brought before the legislature and the public, tends to repress the ex- 
treme of evil in the cases, and is often an incentive to reform or improvement. 
Offences cannot become generally or grossly injurious ; those of long standing 
gradually become softened, and those which might otherwise increase become 
checked in their progress. Therefore, although Lord Ashley may be sometimes 
in error in his projects of social good, he is in heart, aye and in fact also, a 
public benefactor, and entitled to the gratitude end thanks of the community at 
large. 

Mr. Bright has grappled with a vigorous enemy, in attacking the Game Laws 
in the House of Commons; we do not doubt, however, that he is fully aware 
of the difficulties of his task, but as he is evidently a man of nerve and reso- 
lution, and is a member of a class remarkable for their inflexible determination 
in any course they approve, it is highly probable that he may effect something 
substantial in the matter, though not all that he may wish nor that the case 


||demands. 


riod exceeding a century, in which it conferred no small benefits in return, long known, or believed, to exist at Marseilles, a tunnel or sub-marine 
LD ty is a question for legal decision. But I rely upon my Parliament that the |passage passing from the ancient Abbey of Saint-Victoire, running under the 
i a Crown itself shall receive no injury in this contest. J all pledges of affec- arm ofthe sea, which is covered with ships, and coming vut under a tower of 
By: tion are to be mutually relinquished, His Majesty will not object to surren- Fort Saint- Nicholas. Many projects for exploring this passage have been 
i; dt; der the pension which he still enjoys as Puke of ¢ umberland in England, jentertained, b :t hitherto no one has been found sufficiently bold to ners®¥ey 

hee and to pay back the mesne rates thet¢on from the date of his accession in jin it. M. Joyland, of the Ponts-et-Chanssees, and M, Mat4bras, aa architect, 

18337, x, _jhave however not only undertaken, bet accoMpiished this task. Accompa- 

a rhe prosperity of the Agricultural community has been an object of |nied by some friends end a #omber of labourers, they went, a few days ago. 
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” We need scarcely observe that those laws are among the last and worst re- Whether it be in the consciousness of his great political strength, or in that 
lics of the Feudal times. As war was the business, so was hunting the prepa- of the popular fiscal movements which he had brought recently before Parlia- 
ration or exercise for war, of the princes and nobles of the middle ages. The ment—though the latter would undoubtedly confer the former—certain it is 
Normans loved it to excess, and, considering England as a conquest, they inflicted that the Premier now comes out with the note of defiance, clear and loud tothe 
upon her people unqualified restrictions and the severest penalties for breach of ears of Young England and all others who fancy they can find anything to carp 
# them. Many of these have been slowly, gradually, and unwillingly relaxed, at in his measures. The following is a specimen; it is in answer to a threat 
: because the original laws had fixed an impresg upon the habits and education uttered by the organ of * Young England,” Mr. Disraeli :— 

} of the landed proprietors, which has been continued with occasional modifica- If you think we have, at variance with our principles, shaken the Church, 
‘ tions to the present times. greatly extended popular privileges, or infused the fresh blood of democracy 
4 But mon should now view these things with different eyes; it is no longer unto the working of the constitution, tell us so, and oppose us. If you denounce 


our cominercial or financial policy, oppose the particular act. If the combina- 
the fact that the monarch is the sole proprietor of the land, uor are the landlords i, o¢ our misconduct is such that you think we are no longer entitled to con- 


arbitrary in power save as vassals to the prince. The rights of maukind are jadence, mark your want of confidence by a public declaration of opinion, and 
z now somewhat better understood, and the claims which the so-called superiors by distinct opposition tous. [Loud Cheers.) I should regret the loss of that 
: have upon the actual cultivators of the soil are founded upon certain reciproci- confidence to wich the Honourable Gentleman refers; but J freely say, that, 


; , as the Mimster of the Crown, | will attempt to do good as jaras I can; and if,» 
: ties whick ceither can nor ought to be denied ; consequently it may re ¥\ iu attempting to accomplish that, | forfeit the confidence which I have so much : 


be demanded, if the landlord claims a right to his rent, that the tenant be al-) jized, | will adopt that course rather than retain contidence at the expense of 
lowed to protect his crops, and to partake in all that is fer@a natura upon the the public good.” 
land which he occupies. This is spirited and shews the minister's reliance on his position; but it 
We remember that once, several years ago, when a discussion took place on! would have been more dignified to refrain from such a boast. We agree with 
this subject in the House of Lords, Lord Wynford—no longer the popular Ser- the able writer in the London Spectator, who in his fine suunnary description 
jeant Best—took part on the aristocratical side of the question, and urged to of an English Gentleman makes exception to Sir Robert s right to the charac- 
the effect that if the landlords could not have the Game Laws preserved, and’ iter in the fullest degree, for that, although his principles be good, his intentions 
if all classes of persons could be privileged to kill game, there would no longer joyest, his measures wise, his conduct honourable, his deportment and habits 
he an inducement for country gentlemen to reside on their estates. As if COUN benevolent and respectable, yet he injures the gloss of the English Gentleman's 
try gentlemen could not have a nobler, a more honourable mducement to pass@ character by saying too much about his own measures and holding them too 
portion of time upon their property and among their tenantry than for the pur-) 5 hiicly up to general admiration. The people and the British Empire owe him 
pose of hunting foxes and hares or shooting partridges and pheasants! The re- imuch, for all that. 


2 


— 


e mark would have been worthy a Satellite of Rufus, but was disgraceful to the) — ; 
present century. | Geueral Almonte, Mexican Minister to the United States, has withdrawn 
‘ Can anything be more unreasonable than for a landlord to claim as his ex- himself from official communication with this Goverument, aud is now in this 


clusive property that which half an hour ago was upon the domain of a neigh- Clty, we understand that it is the intention ef his Excellency.to wait here for 

: bour on the right, and may be en that of a netghbour on the other side m the farther lustructiuus from the Mexican Government. 
next few minutes ?—which came from heaven knows where, aud goes in a di. 
rection equally indefinite ;—which cannot be identified by any legal claimant.) ATT OF SUR VHARLES (Now onv) Mercatrs.— We bave been gra- 
and which derives its sustenance from those very weaus of the poor tenaut to tified by receiving a fine proof impression of the plate ia Mezzotinto, from a 
which he looks to enable him to pay the landlord's demand, but which the||Portrait of His rary | Lord Metcalfe, Governor-General of the British 
tenant may neither kill for his use, nor drive from the ground he occupies? Provinces of America hatsvever notions one may conceive of a great pub- 
The poor—and indeed many of the rich—allow a wide stretch of conscience |!¢ character, they always receive an impulse and not unfrequently a correction 


in a matter of smuggling, although it may easily be proved to be theft com from the sight of either himself or his portrait; we are apt to fancy that we 


mitted on the public ; but with regard to poachiiig it is hard to couvince any||° trace iu his lmeaments the marks of his mind, his intellect, and his known 
culiarities, or on the other hand we are sometimes struck with the immense 


but the sporting landlord that it is either dishonest or immoral. Private pro [Pe ; 
: : perty itself is only a conventional arrangement in society,—of the highest! #erence between the fact and the fancy. Tu the case before us all our own 
utility doubtless and altogether necessary for the general weal, but who can set ipre-conceived notions are abundantly confirined, for to us this great man looks 
up an individual claim to property in wild and free animals, of which he knows 8°4t- OF course we cannot vouch for the wend of the likeness but we well 
not the comings, goings, marks, nor knows of their individual existence wutil believe it; and it shews a face in which frangness, mildness, and firmuess are 
they chance to present themselves to his sight ! j well combined ; the forehead is lofty, broad, and ample, the lips are rather 


We perceive that sporting landlords laugh in their sleeve at the notion of a tightly compressed, and indicative of resolution, self-coumand, and habits of 
the eyes are not large, nor much sunken, but there is a straight-for- 


Committee of Inquiry upon this subject, and:think that the appointment is just authority ; 
| : a quiet way of putting the matter to sleep, seeing that the House cou!d not) ward direction in them, suct as every honest man should give, who is hot afraid 
| blink it altogether. But we suspect that they will find in Mr. Bright that they |'® look any man, however great, in the face. Phrenologically speaking the 
! have “caught a Tartar.” He is not to be put to sleep, nor, in their own lan- jhead is @ fine vne as regards intellectuality. Lord Metcalfe is represented as 
guage “to be drawn off the scent.” His object has common sense to back it, [Seated in a large easy chair, dressed in a uniform frock coat and with the Star 
the world is wide awake to the merits of the case, and the honourable mover! |?! the Order of the Bath on the left breast ; a fine flowing drapery of curtains 
will—measurably at least—succeed in his righteous interposition. is behind him ; and we can suppose him giving an audience to some one toe 
jwards whoin he looks serenely but fully. The Engraving is executed in very 
We give to-day,in considerable detail, the discussions in the House of Com- beautiful and masterly style by Mr. Warner of Philadelphia, from a Portrait of 
mons relative to the infamous letter-opening system which Mr. Duncombe has jis Lordship by Bradish. 
so successfully exposed. The Honourable Member lost his motion, it is trae, The Publisher, Mr. R. W. S. Mackay, of Montreal, has put forth a neat and 
and he probably expected to lose it, for it was both natura! and proper that the terse summary of Lord Metcalfe's biography, to accompany each impression of 
Premier should throw his #gis—that is, the Government votes—over his col- the plate ; and, as the recital of the acts of such a man must be interesting to 
league, and thereby keep back some portion of the odium likely to attach to every true heart of any country, we need not apologise for giving it a place in 
full disclosures, as well as possibly to save names which had not yet been im- our columns, where it will be found to-day. The plate is for sale in this city 
plicated in the transaction. But though he lost his motion, it cannot be denied py Mr.“Ansel Edwards, Park Row. 
that he gained a triumphant victory. We donot by this, mean a victory merely — 
over the Home Secretary, but over an unjust and dishonourable system every, Comruimentary Concert ro Mr. Broven.—This Concert certainly did 
way unworthy of a British ministry, and infinitely more accordant with the| approach to the brilliancy which we desired and expected. ‘The spacious Saloor 
spirit of an Oriental or an African court. It made the actors ashamed of even at Niblo’s Garden was crowded both on the floor and in the gallery, and the 
4 legal act, because it implied a breach of private faith in what is held most /performances went off with great éclat. The sight and the reflection must have 


res 


ave 


sacred of earthly intercourse, and he has put such a discountenance upon it, 
and awakened sach a vigilant watchfulness with respect to it, that, hereafter 
the minister must be a bold man and the exigency must be a heavily pressing, 
one, that will induce him to stand up in his place in Parliament and vindicate, 
such a proceeding. 

By-the-bye, we should imagine Sir Robert Peel has by this time begun to, 
abate somewhat of his confidence in the powerful accessions which he imagined, 
himself to have received from the Whig ranks. Neither the Home Secretary! 
in the Commons nor the Colonial Secretary in the Lords have been successful! 
in acquiring public confidence end respect; they lost it on the part of those 
whom they quitted, and they cannot fully attain it among those with whom 
they have enlisted themselves. It is the deserter’s fate to be always an object, 
of suspicion, and to be used, but not trusted. Sir Robert is so capable a man 
himself in public business that he can afford to have these gentlemen in office, 
aud thereby he retains their family influence ; but we still retain our old opinion 
that, Lord Stanley was sent up to the Lords, that the minister might get rid of 
him in the Commons, and not that he might be some relief to the Duke, who) 
neither needs nor would accept such an adjunct, 


been very gratifying to the general favorite in honour of whom it took place, 
and to crown the whole, it is probable that he put the best part of a thousand 
dollars in his po#ket. Among the vocalists was one whom we heard for the 
first time, a Mr. Mayer, of barytone qualities, pleased us exceedingly in a duet 
with Sig. Salomonski, but the latter is not, nor ever will! be a good singer. Miss 
Northall sang with much feeling and purity, but she wants a little more firm- 
ness, and she should not see-saw her persen whilst singing. Medame Otto, as 
usual, charmed the audience with her Swiss Melody, and took part ina Duet 
from Taneredi with Miss Taylor, the latter also sung an old favorite of ours 
jcalled “ Just like Love,” said in the bills to be composed by Ricei, but we hed 
always understood it to be by Davy a pupil of Jackson of Exeter. Madame 
‘Pico was in fine voice and sang a good deal, her gem of the evening, however, 
was a Spanish song, into which she threw a good deal of action and humour, 
and which was honoured with an enthusiastic encore. Sig. De Begnis was 
great in the celebrated Tarantella, and Brough himself sang finely the airs of 
“My Boyhood’s Home,” the celebrated “ Robber’s Song” in “ The Castle of 
Andalusia,” and ‘‘ The Sea.” 


There were two instrumental pieces, one being a Dialogo for Flute and Cla- 
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r onet, by those two capital artists, Kyle, Jr., and Greenveldt, and the other a ner of Tiffany, but now a farmer at Cattaraugus; he has come to New York 
Fantasia on the Pianoforte by Mr. Walker. Of the former of these we may) to visit Tiffany, and also to watch the progress of a little plot of his own. 
say that it was listened to by the whole audience with unmixed delight, for the, Trueman is a blunt, plain, straight-forward man, who abominates a lie so much 
performers are decided!y unrivalled in this hemisphere. The latter was chiefly that he is always uttering tirades against the vice, even to an ad nauseam de- 
for the purpose of exhibiting the qualities of a new patent “ attachment ” to) gree. 
the Pianoforte which produces harmonies. On this we will speak more at large | And now for the operation of all this :—in very truth it will hardly work at 
next week. all. The mock Count makes love to Seraphina, insults Gertrude, flatters 
In the course of the second part ~ ge pt gen so est ‘Mamma, and wheedles the Soubrette ; but all is so very palpable, and the 
ain, daeaene, eh “ prance for 4 voices, dialogue is so very meagre, that fhe minds of the audience refuse to believe 
oe cov ‘the characters can be so imposed upon. Let us dispose of the several parts 


which was loudly applauded, and upon being called again they sang “ Peace- the s¢ 
ful Slumbering,”’ harmonised in like manner, with great effect. of denouement. The Count persuades Seraphina to elope with him, but find- 


Mr. Brough was called for at the conclusion of the Concert, and he acknow-) ing that she has left her jewels behind they come back to fetch them, and in 
ledged the compliment in a neat and brief manner. the meantime the disappointed Millinette has discovered hit to the family, so 


Traian Oprea.—There are now solid hopes of an effective Italian opera in| that Miss Tiffany is barely saved from the plots of an imposter, who however 
t does not receive any portion of either legal or poetical justice for his atrocities. 


is ci i i i i i i Mexican), 
Sig. De Bognie snterfi Gertrude after a small distress in consequence of a contretemps which throws 
engagement, and he grounds his refusal on the reason “that it might interfere jo) a racter under suspicion, clears herself. and is married to Col. Howard 


with his proposed enterprise in the Fall” We know that as soon as prelimi- 
naries shall be finally settled here, as to lease &c., he is ready to commence 
negociations at Milan, Naples, Rome, &c., with the full purpose of bringing, 
an ample strength of talent for opera here. It has been partly through lack of 
talent hitherto, but still more through bad management and personal rapa- 
cious feeling among artists that permanent success has not yet attended the 
highest school of vocalism here; but De Begnis su well understands the| 
managerial duties, he has so large a professional connexion, and takes so decid- 
ed a stand in carrying out his own judicious plans, that if he cannot succeed we 
shall despair altogether. We believe that after all it requires an Italian to 
manage Italians; they cannot humbug each other in professional matters, but 
an experienced impresario can carry his poiat, if he possess firmness also | 
There is a rumour that the bath will be disjoined from the Theatrical part of 
the property in Chamber street, and that the Saving’s Bank premises will be! 
added thereto, which would enable the proprietors to enlarge the Theatre and 


make it every way eligible and convenient for an Italian opera, 


Che Mrama. 


Park Tuearre —A new comedy in five acts has been brought out at this 
house, and we hear a great cry in consequence of a new era im the Drama hav- 
ing commenced ; but m all candour and sincerity we say that we cannot echo 
the ery. It is called “‘ Fashion,” it is an American production, it is introduced 
+o the world as from the pen of Mrs. Auna Cora Mowatt, it purports to satuise, 

he extravagancies and bizarreries of the City of New York, and,—we regret) 
to add, since a lady stands sponsor to it—it is a failure. When we consider) 
the nature of the vices and the follies which are here attempted to be shown 
up, we are irresistibly led to hope that these cannot be what are esteemed! 


fashionable, and that is not the custom but the exception in this city which is_ 
thus brought to the bar of dramatic criticism. Let us look a little mto this: | 

Mr. Tiffany (Barry) formerly a travelling pedlar, is the husband of Mrs. Tif) 
fany (Mrs. Barry) formerly a bonnet maker in Canal street ; they have subse- 
quently thriven in the world, Tiffany being now a merchant on a large scale, | 


and, with his lady, inhabiting one of the most splendid mansions in the most|| 


| (Dyott) ; upon which Adam Trueman acknowledges her as his grandchild, and 


we learn that he has watched her fortunes from infancy, but resolved never to 
acknowledge her until she should find a lover who would take her for herself 
aloue.—A notable resolution for the rough, straight-forward old farmer to 
make. And now, out comes the main secret. Snobson finding that he could 
not obtain Seraphina, in a drunken rage proclaims that Tiffany has been guilty 
of forgery, and is now determined to denounce him. Upon this discovery Tif- 
fany tries the pathetic, he raves and bellows to ‘Trneman to help him; he 
shows not any remorse, but much fear of consequences, and in short he is a 
despicable rascal. ‘Trueman however does help him; he takes Snobson to 
task, and draws from him that he had been privy to the forgeries of Tiffany, 
jana had received a consideration for concealment; upon which Trueman 
pounces upon him as an ‘accessory before the fact,’’ and Snobson makes his 
exit, resolving to ‘go to Texas” Now all this is too puerile, and it is carried 
on in dialogue which never once becomes vigorous ; there is not one elevated, 
ennobling sentiment throughout ; and though there is much slang there is no 
jhumour. We do not recollect one moving scene, yet the actors did their 
share of the business admirably. Mrs. Barry never appeared to more advan- 
tage. Chippendale, Fisher, Crisp, brought forward all the resources of their 
art. Mrs. Knight played the absurd Prudence capitally, and the acting has 


, saved the piece from immediate condemnation. ‘There are two characters in 


the play to which we have not yet alluded: namely Mr. Fog (Bridges), and 
iM r. Twinkle (De Walden) ; these are mere excrescences, they neither forward 
“nor are in any way connected with the plot, aud might be cut off root and 
‘branch with advantage. Skerret outdoes the ridiculous character of Zeke, and 
altogether we are forced to the conclusion that this is not the Comedy, but the 
| Libel of “ Fashion ” 

| ‘The Scenery is beautiful, and does infinite credit both to the manager and 
to the artists, and the stage is furnished in a most eleyaut manner. 

| Bowery Turarre.—Mrs. Shaw’s engagement here has terminated for the 
present, and a brilliant one it has been. It is almost a pity that the manager 


‘did not follow up the very prosperous run which such an engagement always 


| iosures. They are now playing ‘ The Bohemian Girl” here, as a Melodrama, 


and a new afterpiece called * Somebody Else,” which last we have not yet 


seen. 
Mitcuei.’s Oryupic Turatre.—Here also the “Somebody Else” is in 
‘course of performance together with old favourites. + 

| Turarre.—The main attraction here at present is Monseig- 
neur,” which has a good run. 


fashionable street. With her enlarged sphere of action Mrs. Tiffany's views); *,* We perceive by the daily journals that Mr. Dinneford intends to make 


have become enlarged ; she wane im aene ar ontabtichment considered ma Suinmer season at Palmo’s Theatre, and that music wil! form a portion if it 
Rant pon ; she Willinetia sling not the entire staple of the entertainments. Preparations are also in for- 
from whom she leas moch vulgar French, wunete uel srg = aus F shag | wardness at that favorite place of Summer resort, Niblo’s Garden, for light 
; she has * | performances there. Mr. Niblo has made arrangements with Mr. Chippendale, 
splendid scarlet livery, has a public levee once a week, has furnished her apart-|) take the stage management, and the public have every right to caninipine 


meats in @ most costly manner, has expended large sums upon ¥> | pleasant treats during the warm months, at that charming garden and the 


and cannot name one plant contained in it; her house is the resort of all who, 


are considered to be fashionable, including foreign nobility (!) and lions in all | a 
their varieties. This is a description of the materials and the foundation of | 


the plot, and before we go farther we shall now ask ‘Js this Fashion in New 
York, or is it only a vulgar imitation of t?” If the latter, the author has bur 
lesqued to admiration, and deserves the highest praise :—if the former, why) 


fashionable as herself, and the young lady’s hand is sought by Count Joli-| 
maitre (Crisp), who in fact is nothing more than a compound of barber and. 


places of amusement attached to it. 


Literary Notices. 


Kerrinc Hovsr By Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. New 
York, Harper & Brothers.—The authoress has put forth a clever little monitor 


j adi nereafter take u ; j 
was not ¢rue fashion introduced by way of contrast, showing still more strongly, *® young ladies who may hereafter pon themselves the responsible 


the utter absurdity and baseness of so mis-using the terin! 


charge of domestic comfort. She has placed the i.cidents in a striking point 


Mrs. Tiffany has brought up her daughter Seraphina (Mist Horn) to be as, of view, and the perusal of the little book may be found more than a Jesson to 


the young—it may check errors that have already commenced. 
Harpers’ In.uminarep and ILtustratep 43 and 44. 


cook, but who easily plays upon the credulity and ignorance of Mrs. ‘Tiffany. —We have here the conclusion of the Notes to“ The Winter's Tale,” and 
In this fashionable mansion are also two other ladies, one being Gertrude (Miss) the commencement of ¢ Much Ado About Nothing.”” The cuts are exceed- 
Ellis), an orphan who is in the capacity of Governess to Miss Seraphina, and ingly good, both in design and execution, We perceive however that in this 
the other a sister and formerly a partner of Mrs. Tiffany in thedonnet busi-|jedition the plays do not follow i the ordinary succession which is formed in 
ness. This last, Prudence by naine, (Mrs. Knight) cannot be trained or forced Jothers. We have not yet examined the reason, but shal! endeavour to ascer- 


into a fashionable lady, but she is abundantly pert, wise, knowing, envious, 
vulgar, and for evet mistaken. | 

Pass we now into the counting room of Mr. Tiffany, and there we find him, 
and his confidential clerk Snobson (Fisher) in colloquy not the most pleasant,| 
for the latter worthy, who has had his salarv increased thrice within the iast, 
year, is demanding a still farther advance, and even the hand of his Joss’, 
daughter—or else—— ; and these demands are agreed to, by which we guess— 
we may guess here—that an important secret is in the custody of Snobson. This 
last named amiable gentleman is depicted as one of the most rowdy, vulgar, 
forward, ill-looking rascals imaginable, and we must say that Fisher did him 
all possible justice. 

We have still one character to notice, ere we endeavour to set this machinery 
in motion; this is Adam Trueman (Chippendale), an old friend, former part- 


tain it. 

Economy.—By John Stewart.—New York: Appletons.--The au- 
thor of this work bas attained a great an deserved celebrity, on account of 
it. ‘The horse, it is true, has been an object of greater solicitude than he is 
at present, yet enough remains to make this book of immense value, and, as 
it comes from the pen of one whohashad great practical experience of the 
properties, qualities, uses, and diseases of the noble animal, it will assuredly 
be in general request and esteem. The subject includes Stabling and the 
operations there, the Restraints, Accidents, Habits, Vice, &c., incidental to 
horses, Warmth, Fooc, Water, Service, Management of Diseases and Wounds, 
&c. Inshort itis an Epitome of treatment, and contains clear and useful 
directions and instructions, It likewise contains numerous well-executed il- 


lustrations. 
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Dainting. 


THE INFLUENCE AND PRACTICAL UTILITY OF THE FINE 
ARTS.—sy L. P. CLOVER, JR. 

When Demetrius was eucamped before Rhodes with the intention of be-, 
sieging it, he refused to set fire to that portion which contained the studio of 
Protogenes the painter, though in so doing, he would have gained possession 
of the city. Such veneration and love for the Arts, is creditable alike to its 
possessor, and to the age and country in which he lived, for it shows the in-' 
fluence of the painter's art to subdue the baser passions, to tranquillize the 
mind, and to prepare us for the consideration of a subject more ennobling, and, 
of more importance than any other that can be presented. We know that the! 
question has been frequently asked, “‘ Of what utility to society is painting ?””| 


cultivation of Poetry and Music. For our own part, where we meet with such, 
we at ence picture to ourselves a miser who is hoarding up his gold, that future 
generations may riot in recklessness, and laugh at his cupidity, or the poor im~) 
becile who not knowing his own weakness, is insensible that his fellow creatures, 
are endowed with minds capable of cultivation. We are aware too, that it has’ 
been asserted, that the Arts of Poetry, Painting, and Music, are calculated to 
enervate the age in which they flourish, and to render those over whom they 
exercise an influence, unfit for the sterner pursuits of life. Butsuch is not the 
fact. Have the writings of Shakspeare and Milton tended to weaken the minds 
of generations that have sprung up since their appearance! Do the mighty! 
conceptions of Michael Angelo and Raphael contribute to retard the progress | 
of the present age, or have they been a stumbling block to the past’? Mave 
the mélodious and soul-stirring strains of Beethov en and Mozart assisted iv 
swelling the catalogue of crime and ignorance! Or have the combined powers) 
of Painter, Poet, and Musician, served to weaken that portion of the human) 
family subjected to their influence! ‘The great mass of the public believe vir-, 
tue to be of utility, and consequently, whatever tends to advance Virtue is pot 
only serviceable but also desirable, and as the Art of Painting tends to elevate, 
and purify the mind of man, it is necessarily of great utility. 

The interest that has begun to manifest itself among all classes ef persons 
throughout this cBuntry, isa sufficient proof that the American people are, 
awakening to the advantages derivable fromm the Fine Arts; our artists are no 
longer looked upon as spending their time forthe mere gratification of fancy r! and 
without having any specitic object in view ; but rather as great moral teac hers, | 
whose productions appeal not only to the educated and refined, but also to the 
illiterate and ignorant ; and as such they must eventually enjoy the same pri- 
vileges as those that are accorded to members of their profession throughout 
Europe. There is not, perhaps, a more successful way of elevating the Fine, 
Arts in this country to the high position they now occupy in England and other 
parts of Europe, than by aprsving as far as practicable the course edopted by! 
them, namely, by inducing between artists and literati, more mtercourse, more 
sympathy, and more friendship, by creating among men of letters, both an in- 
terest in, and a love for the artist and his works, and by impressing upon the’ 
mind of the artist the mutual advantage arising from a more friendly intercourse 
with writers. 

How striking the contrast between the cold lethargy, or tie ignorance exbi-, 
bited in general towards the Fine Arts in this country, by men prowinent in, 
the walks of literature, and the golden days when Reynolds drew around his 
table the genius and power of Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, Garrick and others. 
What a contrast does England's statesman, watching over, advising, and as- 


sisting, the irritable yet talented Barry, present to most of our statesmen, our) 
Senators, and Congressmen, few of whom feel any interest in, or possess any 
knowledge of the Fine Arts! There can be no doubt, that through a greater 
degree of friendship and intercourse existing among Authors and Painters, the, 
progress of Art and Literature in America would be vastly facilitated ; for, to 
a mutual interchange of feelings, the Poets and Painters of Antiquity, were. 
not unfrequently indebted for their noblest productions. We find by viewing’ 
the lives of the most distinguished ancient artists of Greece and Italy, that 
each one had for his intimate friend and companion a Poet or Author of repu- 
tation. Giotto and Dante were friends, Raphael and Lanzi, Giorgione and 


- Ariosto, Titian and Aretina, Poussin and Tasso, Michael Angelo and Vasari, 


and the eccentric and satirica! Salvator Rosa, attracted the attention and friend-. 
ship of the most prominent men of hisday. ‘Toa free communication of those 
Painters with men of letters, may be attriboted in a great degree their success, | 
not only in the higher branches of their profession, but also in the various walks: 
of Science and Literature, the pursuit of which they found of great service in} 
their Art, as it prepared them to execute with correctness, whatever subjects! 
might be presemed for the exercise of their talents, and likewise made them 
sought after by those, who could add to their stock of knowledge, and be of, 
advantage to them in a variety of ways. A man cannot be a great painter and 
ignorant of every thing but his profession,—or more properly speaking, a painter 
is ignorant of his profession, who has not acquired information enough to dis- 
tinguish him were he deprived of the power of using his pencil Michael 
Angelo was great, not only as a Painter, but also as a Sculptor and an Archi- 
tect, and had he never distinguished himself in either, his greatness of mind 
would have displayed itself to the world in some other way. In evidence of| 
his influence and independent spirit, having on one occasion received a slight 
from the Pope, he determined upon leaving Florence, which he did to the great 
regret of the Holy Fether, who wrote to him requesting his return, and upon | 


DEPARTMENT OF THE FINE ARTS. 


_ receiving a refusal, sent his comment this so affronted Michael! Angelo, that 
he determined at ouce upon leaving the Papal territory, but was at length in- 
, duced to return, upon the Pope's proposing to meet him half way, and escort 


him into his owr dominions. 


Leonardo Da Vinci excelled not only inthe Art of Painting, but also in Seulp- 
ture, Architecture, Music, Poe'ry, and Belles Lettres ; he likewise cultivated the 
Sciences of Mathematics, Anatomy, and Chemistry. 

Salvator Rosa was a man of a high order of mind, and associated wi’ the 
first Literary characters of his country He was Painter, Poet, Musici nd 
Improvisatore, and withal a success‘ul dramatic performer. 

We find too that many prominent Painters held responsible offices under 


* Government, and discharged their duties faithfu!ly and efficiently. Sir Anto- 


| nio More was the attached friend of his Sovereign, King Philip, foliowed him 
and the same inquirers have wisbed to know the advantages resulting from a. j 


into Spain, and lived in much splendor and in close intimacy with that Mon- 


arch; he was afterwards appointed by the Duke of Alva to a bigh and luere- 


tive situation. Sir Peter Paul Rubens was sent by the Government of Spain, 
Minister to England, and while there proved his diplomatic talents by conclud- 
ing a treaty of peace between those two countries. 

)But it would be useless to enumerate, for it is unquestionably the fact, that 
wherever the true character of the cultivated Painter has manifested itself, 
there has been found almost invariably superiority of intellectual and mental 


| powers, beyond the immediate range of his profession. We may commence 


with Apelles and trace duwn through the lapse of ages, the positions occupied 


| by Painters, both Ancient and Modern, with their claims to such positions, and 


upon investigation the conclusion arrived at will be, that the qualifications 
which render a Painter great in his Art, would serve to distinguish him in al- 
most any other profession. 

Some of the most useful, aud most wonderful mechonical inventions the 
world now enjoys, are the conceptions of Painters,--and of Amezican Paint- 
ers ;—for the Steamboat, the Magnetic Telegraph. the application of the per- 


| cussion cap to fire-arms, and numerous other practical inventions we have to 


thank the genius of American Painters. We ought therefore to feel gratified 
at the rapidly increasing taste for an Art, the pursuit of which serves to refine 
and elevate the human race, and to exert, in convection with its moral tenden- 
cy, those powers of the miad whieli all persons, of every condition in society, 
must readily admit to be of the greatest utility,—namely, the inventive facul- 
ties. Benjamin West was more remarkable for his designs or inventions, than 
for either his drawing or his colouring ; and it is a fact, that goes far to prove 
the influence of association and example upon the minds of those who look up 


_ to distinguished preceptors, that almost every American artist whe followed his 


studies under West, has since shown the same peculiarity of faculty possessed 
by him, with whom they associated, and from whom they received instruction ; 
and although in many cases forced by circumstances into different channels, 


| that peculiarity can yet be traced to him as the instrament, by which the con- 


structive genius of his pupils became more active than any other. Hence it 
was that Robert Fulton, feeling at that time the poor encouragemeut offered to 


| Painters in the United States, applied his constructive faculties to Mechanics 
and became the originator of the Steamboat. Hence it is that Samuel F. B. 
| Morse, the fellow pupil of Fulton, turned his attention for a time from his pro- 
fession, and produced the Magnetic Telegraph, and hence it is that Trumbull 
and Dunlap attained to eminence, as wel! in Literature as in the historical or 
mventive department of their Art. Of Charles W. Peale and other of West’s 
_ pupils similar examples might be adduced ; it is said of Peale that he com- 
| menced life a mechanic, and after having visited Europe, and acquired a know- 
| ledge of his Art, he became successively a soldier, a lecturer, and a legislator, 
and distinguished himself by many useful inventions. 


Numberless instances could be cited to prove the advantage to mechanics 
from a coltivation of the Fine Arts. We believe this country owes more to her 


artists, perhaps, than persons generally take the trouble to consider. To the 


inventive genius of Robert Fulton, we as a nation are in abundant measure in- 


debted for ow advanced condition; had it not been for the Steamboat the 


whole Western country which now teems with cities and villages, would have 


been comparatively a wilderness—the rich and fertile vallies of the Mississippi 


would, long after this time, have remained uncultivated, and the mutual and 
facilitated intercourse which now exists between all porte: of the world would 


in all probability be still uneffected. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, we believe, remarks, and with great truth, * That itis 


by studying the works of others we learn to invent, and by reading the thoughts 
of others we learn to think."’ Robert Fulton, as we before stated, was a pupil 
of West, and in the ecquirement of his art imbibed from his master an inven- 
tive turn of mind, which was also communicated to his fellow pupil Morse, and 
which without doubt expressed a similar salutary influence vpon the characters 
of those who enjoyed such intimacy and instruction. When Mr. Morse first 
‘made known to the world his plan for conveying information with the rapidity 
of lightning, his views were ridiculed as the wild chimeras of a Painter, and 
he was laughed at as one in pursuit of an ignis fatuus ; but it was then that 
the mind, which with him as with Fulton, was beginning to exhibit the full 

strength it had acquired in the laborious study of the Art of Painting,—it was 
then that the practical utility of his profession was beginning to unfold itself. 

Who will ask, after a knowledge of those and other Painters, in what consists 
‘the utility of the Fine Arts! Whether we consider their political, moral, or 
religious influence, we shal! find they tend to implant nobler and better feelings 

in Society, to diminish vice, to encourage virtue, to aid the Mechanic Arts, a 
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to benefit the community in every possible way. They should, thezefore, and el has dapthed from the acta traditional type, for the bushy hair covers the 

ive in thie country, as-they do in Italy, brow, and the nose ts not aqui ine. 
doubtless at no distant period, a Underneath the large compositions from the life of Paul, contained in the 
Germany, France, and Englaud, the aid and support of general goverument. | Tapestries, Rapnael introduced a series of six smaller compositions, equally 
\\tine ; but the cartoons are lost :—1. Saul making havoc of the Church ; 2. 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. Mark taking leave of Paul ; 3. Paul addressing the Jews at Antioch (Acts, 
BY MRS. JAMESON. ; xii, 16); 4. Paul engaged in Tent-making (Acts, xviii 3); 5. Paul mocked 
1V.—The Twelve Aposties,—{continued. } by the Jews; 6 Paul lays his hauds on the Converts; 7. Paui before Gallio. 


St. Paul, though called to the apostleship after the ascension of the Saviour, 4]] these have been engraved 
takes rank aext to St. Peter as one of the chief witnesses of the Christian faith. St. Paul preaching to the Converts at Ephesus (Acts, xviii. 19) has been 
Of all the apostles he is the most interesting ; the one of whose personal char- ‘beautifully treated by Perin del Vaga (engraved by Bonasone) and by Le 
acter and history we know most, and through the most direct and irrefragable Sueur ; In the latter picture the magicians bring their books of sorcery, and 
testimony. ‘The events of his life, as conveyed inthe Acts and the Epistles,’ pur them publicly at the feet of the Apostle. 
are so well known, that [ need not here particularize them. The legends con- «+ Paul after his conversion is assisted in his escape from Damascus,’ (Acts, 
nected with him are very few. ix. 25), by Perin del Vaga, in the series of subjects from the life of St. Paul. 

The most ancient traditions describe St. Paul as a man of small and mea- He is seen let down from the window in a basket. [ remember but this one 
gre suture, with an aquiline nose, a high forehead and sparkling eyes. With ‘representation, and the sitnation is so Judicrous in itself, that we may under- 
regard to bis stature, we must observe, that as painting can only speak to Us’ stand its being avoided in point of feeling, if not of taste *St Paul putting 
through form, it is a point not merely of propriety but of necessity to express the Dragon to flight’ (i.e. vanquishing Sin, the arch enemy) is another of the 
the greatness of character, the wisdom, the energy which distinguish Paul by): same series. 
giving hima lofty and dignified person ; and in a picture to make Paul short + Paul before Felix’ was painted by Hogarth for Lincoln’s-inn Hall. It ie 
snsignificant, and overtopped by the other figures, would be a violence of that g picture curiously characteristic, not of the scene or the subject, but of the 
essential truth, to which all truth of fact merely, must be subservient. {| ainter. St. Paul loaded with chains, and his accuser Tertullus, stand in 

In the single representations of St. St. Paul (which are very frequent) he is front, and Felix, with his wife Drusilla, are seated on a raised tribunal in the 
a majestic figure, more elegant in feature and graceful in mien than St. Peter: hackground ; near Felix, tue high-priest Ananias. The composition is good. 
witn something of the bearing of a Greek philusopher, and in his countenance ‘The heads are full of vivid expression—wrath, terror, doubt, fixed attention ; 
a contemplative dignity rather than activity or energy ; his face is oval, his, ‘put the conception of character most ignoble and commonplace.* 
hair curling, his beard long and flowing ; he bears as his attribute the sword ‘St. Paal’s Shipwreck,’ and ‘St. Paul shaking the viper from his hand,’ 
with whieh he was beheaded ; generally, he holds the Gospel in his right hand, have often been painted. ‘The latter subject, beautifully, by Le Sueur. 
and the sword m his left. _'| Not to dwell longer on the infinity of pictures from the life of Paul, I must 

I may observe here, that tae sword in sacred pictures is usually an altti- express my astonishment that one subject, affording apparently the finest capa 
bute significant ofthe kind of martyrdom suffered ; but it is also emblemati | pilities, has uever been adequately trea'ed—Paul before Agrippa. It is one 
cal of the ** good fight’’ fought by the faithful Christian. St. Paul himself, in. of the eight subjects from the life of the Apostle, painted by Thornhill on the 
tworplaces, likens the word of God to a sword (Ephes. vi. 17, and Heb iv.|| dome of St. Paul's in London + 
12). When St. Paul is leaning on the sword with the point downwards, it) Qne of the many scenes in which St. Peter and St. Paul are introduced to- 
may express his martyrdom ; when he holds it aloft, it may express also his, wether is the dispute at Antioch, alluded to by St. Paul (Gal xi 11): “ But 
warfare in the cause of Christ—‘' with the sword ofthe spirit, which is the when Peter was come to Antioch, | withstood him to the face, because he was 
word of God ;? when eo swords are given to him, one is the attribute, the to be blamed.” ‘This is the subject of a celebrated picture, by Guido, now in 
other the emb/em ; but this double allusion does not occur im any very ancient’ the Brera, at Milan. St. Peter is seated, and St. Paul, in an attitude of re- 
representations. {nu Raphael's fresco of * Attila,’ both St. Peter and St. Paul uke, stands over against him. | presume the same subject to be represented 
bear swords, but obviously as weapons, not as attributes. ‘by Lucas van Leyden, in an exquisite little print, mm which St. Peter and St. 

There inust have exisied efligies of St. Paul in very early tunes ; forChry- Paul are seen together in earnest conversation They are both seated on the 
sostom alludes to ove which hung inthe chamber in which he wrote. ‘The. ground. S:. Peter holds a key in his right hand, and points with the other to 
two most ancient which exist, have probably no pretensions to authenticity ; 4 pook which lies on iis knees. St. Paul is about to turn the leaf, and his 
one is a figure traced on the walis of the Catacombs (in the Cemetery of Pris- right hand appears to rebcke St. Peter. His left foot is on the sword which 
cilla, inserihed Paulus Pastor, Apostolus ; he wears the Rontan toga (Bosio, jes at his feet , 
p. 519): the other is in the Catacombs at Naples, wearing a plain tunic. | The Martyrdom of St Pani took place at Rome, in the twelfth year of the 

Pictures from the life and actions of St. Paul are so common, that I shal!) pejun of Nero. He was beheaded by the sword. Being born a Roman 
here content myself with enumerating the subjects in their chronological or ' citizen, he escaped the ignominy of the torture and crucifixion, though he 
der, and giving a few of the most remarkable examples of each ‘would probably. ‘ke St. Peter. have considered the latter death too great an 

We are expressly told that st Paul, before his conversion, was present at the: honour.t ‘I'.e decollation of St. Paul is, | kvow not why, uncommon as a 
stoning of Stephen, and be is occasionally introduced into representations of separate subject. Giotto has painted it in the Vatican. According to the re- 
that subject ; but the same fecliug which prevailed with regard to St Peter's '¢ jyed tradition, the two apostics suffered at the same time. In the picture of 
denial of our Lord has been the cause that in some of the pictures of the mart- Nieylo dell’ Abate (Dresden Gallery), Sc. Peter is present at the death of 
tyrdom of Stephen, Paul is omitted : on this point there will be more to savy Pay}, The latter kneels before a block, and the headsman stands with sword 
when treating the history of St. Stephen. ‘joplited in act to strike; in the background, two other executioners grasp St. 

The tirst great event in the life of Paul is his Conversion ; an incident so, Peter, who is kneeling on his cross, aud praying pg | : above, in a glory, 
important, that in all its accessories so picturesque and dramatic, that we can- ‘is seen the Virgiu; in her armsthe infant Christ, who Uelivers to two angels 
not wonder at its frequent recurrence. In general, there are many figures ||paim branches for the martyred Saints Though the genius of Nicolo was not 
Paul is seen in the act of falling or already thrown from his horse, and lying precisely fitted for this class of subjects, the story is well told, «nd the whole 
stunned oramazed on the earth: the horse is either rearing with terror or rol- composition full of poetical expression. ‘The parting of Peter and Paul, when 
ling on the ground, and of the attendants and soldiers, some are flying in all led to death outside the Ostian Gate, was painted by Lanfranco. 
directions, others gazing up in affright; above is seen the figure of Carist in a During the imprisonment of Peter and Paul in the Mamertine dungeons, the 
glory, alone, or atteaded by angels and saints. The treatment admits of course, ‘wo keepers of the privon, named Processus and Martinian, were so struck by 
of endless variety, in the disposition and number of the figures, in the attitudes the piety and ferveut teaching of the Apostles, that they were converted, bap- 
and expression, but the moment chosen is genera!ly the same. ‘The most tized, and publicly declared themselves Christians ; and, persisting in their 
famous example of this sudject. is Michael Angelo'’s frescoin the Capella Pao- faith, they also suffered martyrdom. Valentin bas painted this subject; the 
linaywhere it forms the pendant to the Crucifixion of St. Peter. It is an im-) mosaic isin St Peter's. 
mense Composition, said to be his last work. -A long train of soldiers is seen | There are various traditions concerning the relies of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
ascending inthe back ground ; Christ appears as if rushing down fromhea- According to some, the bodies of the two Apostles were deposited by the 
ven surrounded by a host ofangels; Panl, a noble tigure though prostrate ap Christian converts in the catacombs of Rome, and were laid in the same sep- 
pears to be struck motionless ; in the whole arrangemeut there is a certain ulchre. After the lapse of about twy hundred years, the Greek or Oriental 
dignity not to be found in the usual treatment of this subject ; (the large en-||Christians attempted to carry them off; but were opposed by the Roman 
graving by Beatrizet isin the British Maseom) Raphael's cartoon of this sub- Uhristians. ‘The Romans conquered : and the two bodies were transported 
ject for the tapestries of the Vatican 1s lost, but the composition is well known ; to the Church of the Vatican, where they reposed together in a magnificent 
it is not equal to that of Michael Angelo. Hardly less celebrated is the five! shrine, beneath the church. Among the engravings in the works of Ciam- 
picture of Rabens, at Leigh Court ; but the fallen saint expresses, in his atti-||pini and Bosio are two rude pictures commemorating this event. ‘The first 
tude, the most helpless and grovelling prostration, and the grey horag, snorting represents the combat of the Orientals and the Romans for the bodies of the 
and rearing behind is the finest part of the picture. | Saints; inthe other, the bodies are deposited in the Vatican. In these two 

In Albert Durer's print, a shower of stones is falling from heaven on St. ancient representations, which were placed in the portico of the old basilica 
Paul and his company. ‘lof St. Peter, the traditional types may be recognised—the broad full features, 

There is a very curious and unusual version of this subject by Lucas van) short curled beard, aud bald head of St. Peter, aud the oval face and long 
Leyden. It is a composition of numerous figures. St. Paul is seen, blird ‘beard of St. Paul. 
aud -bewildered, led between two men; another man leads his frightened | The arrangement of the hair and the length of the beard vary in some instan- 
charger; several warriors and horsemen follow, and the whole procession ces ; put the characteristic type of countenance never, in any egomple worthy 
seems proceeding slowly to the right. Inthe far distance is represented the) of being cited as authority. 

| 


previous momeut—Payl struck down and blinded by the celestial vision. | aca 
This print, which is extremely rare, is in the British Museum. I! 4tlusic 
Cuyp has given us a Conversion of St. Paul, apparently for the sole purpose, 
The grey New York Vocat Socizty.—We had hopes when this delightful Society 
en bounding Off in terror. 
at Hampton Court (Vincensio Male No. 83) this’ was first formed, that long before this time it would have met witle abundant 
S:. Paul, after his conversion, restored wo sight by Ananias (Acts, ix. 17), home took — 
j “tone caricature of the Dutch manner of treating sacre yecls—the - 
isa = often treated ; but it has been painted by Vasari, by P. Cor and mean incidents, Paul. ia alfasion to his low stature, mountec on 
tona, a xy Cavalueci. k | stool; an ange! is sawing turough one leg of it. Te:tullus is a barrister, in wig, band, 
; ‘ ber ae flagellate Paul and Silas,’ by Nicolo Poussin : the council of and saat ae. le. TI Cit thoriti d Thornhill 40s. the square 
the elders, who have condemned them, is seen behiad. We have Paul and |. * Now mvisiole. The magnanimous City authorities paid Plorn sedate 
. ‘yard for these paintings in honour of Londou’s patron saint. 
Barnabas before Sergius, by the same great painter (Acts, xiii. 7); and the'| t hecentinal the ie nu, his severed head made three bounds, and, at each sput 


ecstatic Vision of St. Paul, in which he is borne up by angels (2 Cor. xii. 3), where it teuched the earth. sprung op @ fountain. This obvious allegory has been lit- 

twice over, and quite differently each time. |eectien lntengartet, ana the miracle commemorased in the church ‘ Delle Tre Fontane,’ 
itist near home. 

But it is in the Cartoons of Raphael, at Hampton Court, that St. Paul 4p- | may furtherobserve, that painters a e apt to confound the incident of the resusci- 

pears most worthily represented. In the story of Elymas the socerer—in, tation of Eutychus, which is related in Acts, xx. 9, with the iegend ,of Patrocles, the 


Paul and Barnabas at Lystra (Acts, xiv. 8)—in that noblest of all, Paul |cup-bearer of Nero, who also fell from a window, and was recalled to life by Paul. 


he scene of the authentic history was Troas ; the scene of the legend, Rome, before 
e 


preaching inthe Areo; (Acts, xvii. 22) we have the same figure varied j . 
attitude and bet full of and energy. In the of Nero. Care must be taken not to confound either with the Jegend a) 


y relayed in the story of St. Peter and Simon Magus, 
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encouragement, and be not only one of the best, but one of the most fashion-| 
able—that’s the phrase—musical associations in New York. But without) 
probing too deeply into the condition of musical taste here ; though it speaks, 
loud enough, it seems that the Fashion rather favored Opera than Madrigal ; 
and this, perhaps, because the latter is considered a half-obsolete English terin,, 
and the former is familiar as a *‘ household word.” The result was that all the 
attraction of the highest musical names in the department of Glee, Madrigal, 
and other Vocal music in parts, were vain; the very Press itself, with one or 
two exceptions, were silent upon the subject, as if they obstinately would not, 
or ignorantly could not enlarge thereon. ‘The Society persevered through the 


season in giving the allotted number of Vocal Concerts, they alternated be- 


tween the sacred and the profane ; they even produced the psalms composed 
by Mendelssohn—works which will live as long as Music shall be cultivated— 
and sang them too, in chaste, tasteful, and full style, but no public response 
was heard, no strictures upon either the compositions or the performances, ail 
was frigid silence among critics, and the “ sweetness” of the minstrelsy was 
wasted * on the desert air.” 

But a real love of Music exists in this Society ; and the members though 
disappointed were not disheartened. ‘They ceased indeed to offer public Con- 
certs which were found to be attended with loss, but they have gone steadily 
on cultivating the class of Music included in their plan, aod this year they have 
commenced git@pg occasional Soirces, at which their audiences are visitors by 


invitation, admitted by gratuitous tickets. ‘They gave one on Saturday even-, 


ing last at the Minerva Rooms, which was completely crowded, snd the per 
formances were gone through in capital style, and warmly applauded. Now 
this was good policy on the part of the Society, thovgh it was—we protest 
against any profanity of intention—to “go into the highways and hedges, and 
compel them to come in;” for such are the substantial merits of the institution 
and its objects, that it must succeed when properly known. The first part of 


this Soirée consisted of selections from Rossini’s great Opera of ‘* Semirainide,” 


in which Mrs. E. Loder and Miss De Luce (both Members of the Society) sang 
charmingly. The second was arich Glee and Madrigal Selection, among the 
pieces in which, it will be sufficient to name O. Gibbon’s “ The Silver Swan,” 
Sir Henry Bishop's ** Blow Gentle Gales,” and Festa’s ‘* Down in a Flowery 
Vale.” Between the parts Mr. J. A. Kyle played a Fantasia on the Flute, on 
two popular airs ; he was accompanied on the Pianoforte by Mr. Geo. Loder, by 
whom in conjunction with Mr. Kyle, the Fantasia was written. We need 
scarcely add that it was highly effective, for we do not hesitate tu pronounce 
Mr. Kyle, Jr., the best Flautist in America. 

Before we take leave of this subject, we would venture to assure those who 
are not conversant in musical composition, that the Madrigal has occupied the 
attention of the greatest composers of Italy, Germany, and England, though 
it has now become considered as in a great measure peculiar to the last. 

New Music.—Just published by W. Millet, 329 Broadway :— 

“Love On "—An answer to Hon. Mrs. Norton's ** Love Not.” Words by 
F. P. Watson, Music by Robt. Genglott. The composer is much esteemed in 
this class of Music, which is simple, touching melody. 

‘‘We may be happy yet.”—A Ballad composed by Balfe and sung in the 
pew Opera of ** The Daughter of St. Mark.’’ It has all the usual characteris- 
tics of this writer's style, but with submission we must say the motif is not a 
sweet or flowing one. 

*,* Whether the taste for music be improving or decaying we will not now 
say, for the object of these remarks will bear either construction, but we find 
that the manufacturers of musical instraments are indefatig»ble in their en- 


deavours to make their wares unexceptionably good, and to devise improve- | 


ments in various and numerous directions. It was but the other day that we 
reported a visit which we were invited to make to the Pianoforte Manufactory 
of Mr. Pirsson, to-day we would accord the same measure of justice and well. 
deserved praise to that of Mr. Thomas H. Chambers, of 385 Broadway. At 


this store we did not indeed perceive any decided new principle or mechanism 
‘| Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 


in operation, but were gratified in perceiving the easy éouch of his instruments, 


RIGIN OF EVERY DISEASE, AND THE MEANS OF CURE.—In the year 1795, 
Q Le Roy clearly demonstrated that every disease originated from impure or undi- 
gested particles, becoming mixed wita tne blood and fluids. And also, that to cure 
every disease, it was only necessary to open the natural ouilets of the body, and allow 
them to remain open, by which means the blood and other fluids would release them- 


| selves from these undigested and impure particles, and a state of health wouid be cer- 


tain to ensue. 

The Royal lustitute of France awarded to him for this discovery, the Gold Medal of 
the Institute. 

This is a historical fact. 

Allwhich the Brandreth Vegetable Universal Pills profess to do is, to carry out this 
principle, and experience has fully established them capable ef it. When, therefore,a 
bad state of health exists in the body, all that has to be done is to continne to PURGE It 
effectually with them, and the more virulent the disease, the more powerful musi be 
the dose. 

The Brandreth Pills are made entirely of Vegetabie Extracts, known by long expe- 
| rience to be perfectly innocent,and yet of more power as a purgative, or cleanser of the 
‘alimentary canal, than any othe: medicine. Their eflect on the system is so easy, that 

itis a remarkable fact that the same dose may be given to an infant or edult, without 
| the possibility of doing any injury—but on the contrary good. Therefore, in costiveness, 

either habitual or otherwise, and in Bilious Fevers, and ali bilious affections they are of 
the greatest possible benefit. 


| THOSE WIIO0 ARE SUFFERING FROM REMITTING OR INTERMITTING 
| Bilious Complaints, should read the following, and be guided thereny :— 

|; Causk oF Pain.—Pain iste consequence of the exertion of the organ or part where 
jit is present to throw off morbid o1 Corrupt humors, for no pain can exist but from the 
presence of those matters which are of an unlealty character. When we have pain 
Jn the head. in the bowels, or in any otner part of the body, it only proves the presence 
| of matters which the blood is trying to remove, and it ts this struggle which is the oc- 
jcasion of pain. To be bied, only re‘ievés the anguish in proportion as the amount of 
life is reduced, and the same may be said of al! luliing or soothing remedies. Not so 
with Brandreth’s Pills ; they at once go to the assistance of the blood in aiding it to dis- 
charge bad humors, to conquer the Death Principle. To releve pain in this way does 
| not leave any bad efiects. Tne Life Princip'e is not reduced, nor are the teeth destroyed ; 
i|but all the organs are cleansed and their health insured. 


WILSGN’sS HOTEL & DINING ROOMS, 

No. 5 Gold Street, (near Maiden Lane), New York. 
HESS WILSON (late of Broeklyn) begs to inform his frends, and the Public ge- 
| nerally, that he bas opened the above Establisihmenut, and he respectfully solicits 
ithe patronage of ail who are fond of good and substantia: living, and comfortable ac- 
| commodat!onus. 
| The house has been thorougnly repaired and newly furnished in every department, 
‘and the very bestof every deseription of Liquors, Wines, Cigars, Domestic and Imported 
Ales and Ports, will be provided. 

Au ordimary will be seived up every dey from Ito 3 o’clock P.M.; and refreshments 
will be furnished at any hour during the day and evening. 


G. B. CLARKE, 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 

G B. CLARKE returos thanks for the extensive patronage bestowed on his estab- 
e lishment duriug the last twelve months, and at the same time would inform the 
readers of ‘‘ The Angio American,” that his charges for thé first quality of Garments is 
much below that of other Fashionable Houses located in heavier rented thoroughfares. 
Tne style of the work will be similar to that of Bundage, Tryon & Co, with whose es- 

| tablishmeny G. B. C. was for a long pericd connected. 

GENERAL SCALE oF PRicés. 


Piece Cleth Conte $16,00 to $20,00 
** Satin Vests of the very best quality................. 3,50 to 4,50 

Prices FOR MAKING TRIMMING. 


'! John Clarke, formerly of 29 New Lond Street, London. 
|, iL? A Specimen Coat always to be seen. _ 
(Mr8-tf.) G. B. CLARKE, 132 William Street. 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
Retr the following testimoniaisin favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, which have been 
selected from hundreds of similar ones on account of their recent dates :— 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclatr Tousey, Postmaster of Joslin’s Corners, Madison 


County, ¥ 
November 4th, 1844. 
Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gentlemen—I am requested to state to you, that Mr. 
\T, W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses his great satisfaction at the efficacy of 
| Pair’s Life Pills. Also, Mr.J. Fairchild, of Cazenovia in which opinion My. A. Beilamy, 
lof Chittenango, also fully accords. Inueed, these Pills have superseded all others in 
New York state—they are not a brisk Pil, but * slow and sure,” and | have never yet 
met with an instance where an invalid has persevered in taking them, that has not been 
cured of the most obstinate and long-stancing dyspeptic diseases. 
(Signed) S$. TOUSEY. 


| casions when attacked by violent ollious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 


their neat and prompt action, their general equality of tone, as well as the their eificacy, | beg leave injustice to you, as proprietois of the medicine, to testify as 


round, full quality of the latter, and, what is always a matter of consideration’ 
in any thing intended for the drawing-room, the handsome and tasteful build of 


the instruments, and the beautiful graining of the veneers. Mr. Chambers, | 


upon this occasion, shewed us a long list of names of gentlemen in the highest 
standing of society, many residing in this city, and other influential persons in 
divers parts of the United States, who have given him permission—and some. 
have requested him to use it—to refer to them for the quality of instruments 
they have purchased of him. 


*,* We would call attention to Mr. H. Wilson's advertisement in our co- 
lumns to-day. His “ Hotel and Dining Rooms” are advantageously located, 
for extensive accommodation, and we feel assured that Mr. Wilson’s attention! 
to the comfort and satisfaction of his guests will ensure to him large encourage- 
ment. 


DAGUERREOTY PES. 


LUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway,) 
corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jewelry Store), awarded the Medal four 
Premiums, and two “highest honors,” at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Phila-| 


— respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhilited, 1] 
rice of these superb Photographs reduced to that of ordinary ones at other places, seive more particular information. 


sotna no one need now sit for an ordinary likeness on the score of economy.—Taken 
in any weather, 
Plumbe’s Premium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for- 
warded to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. 
WANTED—Two or three skilful operators. Apply as above. Mr29. 


mucl Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKETT. 


ch. 
Long Island, Nov. 9, 1544. 


New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 
Sir—As I have received so much benefit from the use of Parr’s Life Pills, | tee! it a 
|duty I owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public. 1 was afflicted for 
years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. tricd remedy after remedy, but none appeared 
toatford me auy reiief. At last i was induced by atriend to try a box of Parr’s Life 
|Pills, which I did, and before I had taken two boxes I found great relief. I have since 
jtaken three boxes more, and now. thauk God, I tind myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
sipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia.— Judging from my own case, | sincerely 
betieve Parr's Life Pills is the best medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 
familv medicine, yet offered to the public.—lI remain, 
| Yours respectfu.ly, ELIZABETH BARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


From our Agent in Philadelphia. 
| ASTONISHING CUnt OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 
| Messrs. T. Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen—Having received the greatest benefit from the 
juse of Parr’s Life Pills, (can give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 
jhesitation. For the last five years | have been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 
jthe pains in my side were great, attended with considerable cough, a stopping and 


| smothering in the throat; for three weeks before | used the Pills 1 was compietely re- 


\duced, and tad become so weak as to be almost unable to walk ; and | could not sleep 
jmore than two hours of a night, so completely was my system under the influence of 
jmy complaint. I have spent over two hundred dolla!s tor medical attendance, and all 
‘the aifferent kinds of medicines celebrated for the cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
shaving received any permanent relief, and 1 can say aow that since | have been using 
|Parr’s Life Pilis, {have been in better health than i have experienced for the last five 
jyears. Ll amalso stronger, | sleep as good as ever | did, and can walk any distance. 
Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shall re« 
BARBOUR. 

Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 


Sold by the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, and 
oh eae New York ; and by all respectable Druggists in the United States. 
(Mr. 
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ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. r 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


General Agents for the United States of America, | 


JOSEPH FOWLER and R. S. BUCHANAN, 


PHYSICIAN, 
Join W. Francis, Esq., M.D, No.1 Bond Street, 

SURGEON, 

J.C. Beales, Esq., M.D., 543 Broadway. 
BANKERS, 

The Bank of Commerce. | 

SOLICITOR, 

Charles Edwards, Esq., 51 Wall Street. 

The undersigned are now authy: ized to receive proposals for insurances on single and 
Joint lives, for survivorsalp anuuities, &c. &c., at same rates are taken in Lou-, 
don—whici they are ready to eifect at once, without primary refereuce to the Court of 
Directors. 

The superior advantages offered by this Company consist in Perfect security, arising! 
from a large paid up Capial, totally independem of the premium tund,--in the | 

Triennal distribution of eigity per ceut.,or tour-fifias of the P.otits, resuraed to the | 
Poticy holdérs,—which, at tueir option, will be paid | 

Jn Cash, or applied in augmentation of the su.n insured, or in reduction of the annual 
premium. 


Example of Rates for the Insurance of $100 on a Single Life. 


No. 57 Wall Street, New York. | 


Age next birth | For ONE | For SEVEN | For whole Life without} For whole Life | 
day. Year. Years. profits with profits. || 

20 96 170 1 y2 

25 | 93 1 02 1 92 217 1} 

30 1 06 | 113 219 2 45 

35 | 1 is 125 2 55 2 88 

40 1 31 144 3 00 3 39 

45 1 | 1 3 61 | 4 08 

40 201 241 441 499 


The Albion Live Insurance Coupany was established in the year 1505, and it consists 
of a highly respectable body of Prop.ictors, who, independently of the la:ge paid-up 


Capital and accumulated protits of the Company, are individually liable, to the extentof | 


their respective snares, for all the Company's engagements. ‘The period of its exist- 
ence, FORTY YEARS, the responsibility o: its proprietors, and the amount of its capital, 
constitute an unexceptionable securiy that the engagements of the Company will be 
strictly fultifled ; and when itis considered that the fultiiment of the engagements of a | 
Lite Office is seldom called for until twenty, thirty or forty years «fter those engage-| 
ments have beep contracted, tt will be felt that not only the present but the fudure s.a- 
bility of the Company is of paramount importance to the pylicy holder. 

American Policy holders are enti' led to participate in the Englivh Profits,and in every 
respect are pul upon the same footing as the oldest Policy holder, participating in the 
first division of prolits. i 

The requi ite forms for effecting Insurances, and all information relative thereto, may | | 


| RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealerinimported Havana and Principe 
| e Segars in all theirvariety. Leaf Tobacco tor Segar Manutacturers, and manufac- 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING, or $5,000,000, Ap. 20-ly 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
26 CORNHILILL. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
General Agent for tue United States of America, 
J. LEANDER STARx&, No. 62 Wall Street, New York. 
Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY KODGERS, M.D, 110 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E, HOsACK, M.D., 1U1 Franklin Street. 
BANKERS. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 
SOLICITOR. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 20 Wall-street. 

The rates of this Suciety are as Jow as those of the American Companies, and lower 
than the scale avopted by many Loudon offices. Loans granted to the extent of two-thirds 
the amount of premium paid—atter the lapse of a year. 

Persons insured in the United States on the scale of “ participation,” enjoy the im 
portant advantage of sharing in the whole business of the Society, which in Great Bri- 
tain is very extensive. 

‘rhe public are respectfully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 


jiustitution—their tables of ratestheir distrioution of profits—and the facilities atforded 


by their Loan departiment—belore deciding to insure elsewhere. 

Pamphiets containing the iast Annual xeport, and the Sé¢iety’s rates, together with 
blank forms, and the fuilest information ,may be obtained upon application to the General 
Agent. 

A Medical Examiner in attendance at the office daily, at 3 o'clock, P.M: Kee paid 
the Society. J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, kesident i + dork. 

62 Wall-street, Jan. 7, 1845. 


josern GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN —A new article, which for elasticity, and deli- 
cacy of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 
degree of strength thau other tine pointed pen, thus making of amore durable charac- 


er. 
The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 


'|Great Croton Aqueduct. 


The Dam at Croton River. 

** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 

View of the Jet at “ 

Fountain in the Park, New York. 

The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 

nust render them the most popular of apy offered to the American public. ’ 


be obtained of the Company's tuliy-eumpowered Agents. JOSEPH GILLOTT’s AMERICAN —An entirely new article of Barre! Pen, com- 
JOSEPH FOWLER ) jbining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade by 
** Agents, 57 Wall-street. June 8. HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


Mr.1-tf.J R. 8. BUCHANAN, 4 


PHRENOLOGY. 

OWLER'S Free PHRENOLOGICAL CABINET OF THE BUSTS AND SKULLS) 

of distinguished men, crimints, and rare auimals,—No. 131 Nassau street,— where) 
may also be had FOWLER'S PHRENOLUGY ; the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, a 
Mouthly work of 32 pages, having an extended circulation, and becomiug highly popular , 
PURE NOLOGY applied to Education and Self-Improvement, aud Mauuimouy, Memory, 
Hereditary Descent, &c. &c. PHRENOLOGICAL for Learners, &c. 

PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS with Protessional advice and directions 

for Self-lmprovement, the Preservation and Restoration of Health, the Management of, | 
Children, &c. Probably no other way can mouey be better spe. than in obtaining that) | 
knowledge of one’s self, and of human nature given by this science of man. (Mrl-4am. 


CHESSMEN. 

UST RECEIVED FROM CANTON DIRECT, an assortment of Splendidly Carvee | 

Ivory CHESSMEN, wih highly oruamented Boards for Chess or Backgammon, and | 

for sale by i} 
WILLIAM JACKSON, 177 Broadway. 


PaRTMENTS WITH OR BUARD.—A couple of geutiemen or a lady) | 
and gentleman may moet with very superior permanent accommodations by apply- | 


g at No. 137 Hudson Street, St. Joun's Park, Tae imosi sausfactory references willbe | 
given and required, 


R. W. R. BRISTOW, Pyotessor of Music, would be very happy to receive afew 
pupils onthe Organ o¢ Piano Forte. For terms &c., apply at ¥5 Eldridge-street | 
Lessous in Harmony, Compositon, &c. (Nov. 23-tm J 


INTRODUCTION, 
Publec Notice to the Commercial Interests of New York. 
HE UNDERSIGNED, Proprietor of the Marine Telegraph Fiags, and Semaphoric’ 
Signal Book, having supplied above two thousand sali of American vessels, 1uc!ud- 
ing the Goverameut Vesseis of War and Revenue Cutters, informs the Commercial,! 
Mercaatile, and Trading interests of New York, that he is now ready to furnish sets of | 
Teiegrapa Flags, with Vesiguatiag Telegraph Numbers, and Signal Books for Ships, | 
Barques, Brigs, Schoouers, Sioops, and Steaimboats, for Fifteen dollars, complete fer con- 
versatioa. | 
Having received from the Merchants’ Exchange Company, the gratuitous use of their) 
building for the purpose of facilitating the operations of his Semaphoric Teiegraph sys-| 
tem of Marine Signals, and in conjunction with Mr. A. A. Lecce, of the Telegraplis in 
Wall-streei, at the Narrows, and tne Highlands, it is contemplated to furnish the several | 
Pilot Boats with sets of the Marine Siguals, by which meaus, the earliest information of | 
vessels’ arrivais will be annouaced trom the offing, andthe Telegray h Numbers dispiaye j 
ai the Merchants’ Exchange, as soon as asnounced from below. i 
Vessels ou approaching the !and from Sea, are requested to hoist their Conversation 
Fiag, and show their Telegraph Designating Numbers, andto keep them fying uutil they: 
have passed the Telegraph Stations below. 
Signal Book (a pocket edition) willbe furnished each owner of all those vessels in the 
possession of the Marine Telegraph Flags, gratuitously. i 
Sets of Flags, Designiting Numbers, and Signal Books in constant readiness by A. A, 
Legget, Merchants’ Exchange, and by the undersigned, at the Marine Surveyor’s Office | 
67 Wail-street. JOHN R. PARKER, Sole Proprietor. 
New York, Sept. 1., 1844. 
i P.S. Ships’ and Barques’ numbers are displnyed with a pendant above—Schooners’ 


below—Brigs’, alone. Sp. 7. 


COUNTRY ADVERTISING! 
Advertiscinents for the New York and Country Newspapers are received at the 
office of 


MASON & TUTTLE, 
38 Wiliam Street, (Merchanis’? Exchange,) 
And transuuited to any paper in the 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND THE WEST INDIES. 

IW This Agency, which has been some time established and is now in successful ope- 
ration, will be found useful to those who wish to Advertise, in any of the Country News~ 
papers, as by this medium considerate Jabor,expense and delay is saved to the Ad- 
verliser, ior in Whatever number ot papers an adve:tisement may ve ordered to appear, 
only one copy of it is required, wile the charge Is the same as made by the respective 
publishers. 

> A File of all the principal Papers published in the United States and Canada is kept at 
the Office, with a List of Terms, the Population of the Towns, and the Counties o— which 
the several papers ctrculate. 30-1f. 


\k ILLIAM LAIRD, Fiorist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square ), N.Y., has al 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse planis of ail the most 


— ‘esteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy tHerbacious Piants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 


Orders for Fruit and Ornamental ‘Trees, supplied atthe lowestrates. Bouquets of choice 
flowers tastefully pub up at all seasons. 

N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
Gentlemen suppiied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with pla 
ces. Ap. 20-tr. 


TO EMIGRANTS, 
AND OTHERS MAKING REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
RAFTS FOR ANY AMOUNT on ail the Branches of 
THE PROVINCIAL BANK, IRELAND, aad 
THe NATIONAL BANK, SCOTLAND, 
RICHW’D BELL & 
WM. McLACHLAN. 
6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings, Nanover-St. 
A'so, BILLS on the BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LUNDON, and its 
Branches in Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, aud Newfoundland. Jrid- 6m. 


can be obtained of 


THE REGULAR LINE FOR BOSTON, CARRYING THE GREAT 
UNITED STATES MAIL. 
VIA NORWICH AND WORCESTER—TRI-WEEKLY. 
HE Steamboat WORUESTER, Capt. J. H. Vanderbilt, will leave Pier No. 1, North 
River, foot of Battery Place, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, at 4 o'clock, 


Passengers for Boston willbe forwarded by Railroad without change of cars orbaggage, 
immediately on their arrival at Alien’s Point. 

For farther information enquire of D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). 

Or of D HAYWUOD, Freight Agent for this line, at the office on the wharf, 

N.B —Ali persons are forbid trusting any one on account of the above boats or owners. 

May 11-tf. 


McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y. 

HIS ESTABLISHMENT situated near the intersection of Whitesboro and Genesee | 
Streets, on the site of the old Burchard place, one of the oldest tavern stands in this 
section of the State,lias lately been opened for the reception of guests, uuder the super | 
vision of the proprietor, JAMES McGREGOR, 
And't is believed that the accommodations it affords are such as to induce the travelling, 
public, if they desire GooD FARE,PROMPT ATTENDANCE, and commodious, well lighted, and 
well ventilated apartments, to make it their home during their stay in the city. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 

order, excepting that when the sailing day talls an Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
succeeding day, viz :— 


The House and Furniture are entirely new. The building was erected year, under the) 


immediate direction of the proprietor, who has endeavoured in all its #nternal arrange: |Montezuma, (new) A.W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.16,Mar.16 Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
ments to embrace every modern improvement designed to contribute to the comfort and. |Europe, A.G Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 


pleasure of guests. The lodging rooms ure spacious and convenient. A considerable! 
part of the House has been apportioned into Parlors with sleeping rooms and closets at-| 
tached. They are situated in pleasant purts of the House, and in finish and general ar-| 
— are inferior to no apartments of a similar characterinany Hotel West of New, 

ork. 

In each department of Housekeeping the proprietor has secured the services of experienced 
and competent assistants, and be is confident that in all cases. those who honor him with 
their patronage will have no reason to leave his House dissatistied, either with their fare, 
their rooms, their treatment, or with hts Terms 

The “*McGrecor House” ts but a few rods distant from the Depot of the Eastern and 
Western Rail Roads, and the Northern and Southern Stage Offices. Travellers who desire 
to remain in the city during the stoppage of the Cars only, can at all times be accommo-} 
dated with warm Meals. Porters will always be in attendance at the Rail Road Depot and! 
at the Packet Boats to convey Baggage tothe House, free of charge. 

ICP Attached to the House are the most commodious Yards and Stables, for the accommoda 
tion of those who journey with their own conveyances. 

Vica, Nov 1, 1843. JAMES McGREGOR, {Mar. 9-tf 


Ships. | Masters. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York Liverpool. 
Cambridge, \W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov: 16, Mar. 16 
Eng!and, S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1] Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
New York, ‘Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, Aprill6 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, 'G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) |D.G. Bailey. Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16,Nov. 1. Mar. 1, July 1 


Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fas: sailing qualities, by any vesse/s in the trade. 

The commanders are wel! known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to premote the comfoit and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
descriptioa wil] be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
|nished by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
parce)s or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signea therefor. 


For fi hat ly te 
es ee GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 
©. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., 
Feb. 3. and to BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpoo 
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